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LONGMANS, GREEN & 60,’S 


BOOKS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON, 


STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY. 


Daily Lessons for Lent. 


By the wev. WYLLYS REDE, D.D., Canon of the 
Cathedral and Kector of the Church of the In- 
carnation, Atlanta, Georgia. $1.00. 


«“ They are marked by the same felicitous putting 
of important truths born of clear spiritual insight 
which characterized the ‘Communion of Saints,’ by 
the same writer. They are just what is wanted for 
short readings in Church during Lent, and we are 
sure that they would secure the attention of congre- 
gations. But they are no less fitted for that quiet 
devotional reading which is practised by 80 many of 
our people as an essential part not only of their re- 
ligious duty but of their most real pleasure.” —Pacr/ic 
Chur » San Fr i 





WEARIED WITH THE BURDEN. 
A Book of Daily Readings for Lent. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR ‘HEBER Browne, M.A., LL.D.» 
Rector of St. John’s, and Canon of New Found- 
land Cathedral. Crown8vo. $1.25. [Just ready.] 

The Meditations in this volume are tosome extent 
adapted either for reading in church or for private 
use. These readings endeavor to follow very closely 
the lines of thought marked out by the Church for 
her children’s guidance during the Lenten season. 

Each meditation is based upon the gospel for the 

day, and deals with some link in the * Chain of Our 

Sins ’ as it appears in the light of our Blessed Lord’s 

life and teaching.—Eztract from Preface. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 


With Meditations on Some Scenes in 
His Passion. 


By the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 12mo. J 


‘*Dr. Mortimer has in this little volume added a 
fresh — to Lent and we think a very good one. 
Oe t consists of six meditations upon scenes 
of the Passion of our blessed Lord, followed by seven 
meditations upon the Words from the Cross. These 
meditations will supply excellent reading both for 
the individual at home and for the clergyman to his 
congregation in church.”—The Church Standard, Phil- 
adelphia, 


THE LARGER LIFE. 


Sermons and an Essay. 


By the Rev. EpGAR GARDNER MURPHY. With an in- 
troduction by the Bishop-Coadjutor of Southern 
Ohio. Crown 8vo. $1.50. (Just ready.] 


ConTkENTS :—I. The Christian's Knowing—II. The 
Sabbath Principle and the Sabbath Spirit—III. The 
Heart and the Karth—IV. A Parableof Vonfidence— 

The Brother of the Prodigal—VI. Essential 
Churchmanship—VII. The Practicing of Religion— 
VIII ‘The Life and the Work—IX. The Church's 
Book—X. The Meaning of the Books—XI. The Un- 
perfected Church—XII. Formalism and Liberalism 

III God’s Evidence for God—XIV. The Social 
freed, of Jesus Christ—XV. For the Kaster Faith 
—XVI. The Continuing Cross—XVII, The Rever- 
-ence of Science and the Appeal of the Resurrection 
—XVIII, The new Religion and the Modern Mind. 
An Essay. 


THE FINAL PASSOVER. 


-A Series of Meditations upon the 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


IBy the Rev. R. M. BENSON, M.A., student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 12mo, cloth. 

Vol I, The Rejection. $200—Vol. II. The Upper 
‘Chamber. Two parts. Each, $1.75. Part I. The Last 
Supper. Part II. The Final Discourse and Prayer 
—Vol. III The Divine Exodus. Two parts. Each, 
#1,75—Vol. IV. The Life beyond the Grave, $2.00. 

‘*It is a book which may be used with the greatest 
advantage by Christians of every school and creed, 
without any fear of being jarred by the conflict of 
views at variance with their own. For it is not a 
book of views and opinions but of deep and pro- 
found spiritual devotion.”—Pacijic Churchman, San 
Francisco. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, Post-Paid, on Receipt of 
Price by the Publishers, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
In the Crucible. 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, author of ‘ The Knight 
of the Black Forest,” ‘Only an Incident,” etc. 
(No. 18 in “The Hudson Library”) 12mo, $1 25; 
paper, 50 cts. 

** Miss Litchfield’s stories have won for themselves 
ao appreciative circle of readers, by reason as well 
of their interest as of their grace of style. The 
opening scenes of “In the Crucible” are laid in 

ashingtun. and present an interesting picture of 
life in the Capital.” 


The Story of 
British Rule in India. 


By R. W. Frazer, LL.D. (No. 48 in ‘The Story of 
the Nations Series.”) Fully illustrated. Large 
12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

**Such a universal history as the series will pre- 
sent us with on its completion will be a possession 
such as no country can boast of.”—London Daily 
Chronicle. 

‘+ This admirable and scholarly series.”—Nation. 


History of Ancient Peoples. 

By WILLIS BouGHTON, A.M., Professor of English 
Literature, Ohio University. With 110 illustra- 
tions and 6 maps. 12mo, $2.00. 


** Prof. Boughton’s volume has been based upon 
the material presented in fuller detailin the ancient 
history group of The Story of the Nations Series. 
It has been prepared more particularly with refer- 
ence to the requirements of higher class students of 
ancient history, but will be found also attractive 
reading for literary associations and for the general 
reader The information presented in the Nations 
Series has been extended and revised from the re- 

orts of the latest ethnological and archmological 
nvestigations.” : 


Essays on French Histery. 


The Rise of the Reformation in France; the Club of 
the Jacobins. By J. E. FARMER, M.A., of St. 
Paul’s School. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Pocket Atlas 
World. 


A Comprehensive and Popular Series of Maps, Illus- 
trating Political and Physical Geography; 42 
Maps, Statistical Tables, and Index. Prepared 
by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.RG.S. Revised edi- 
tion. 82mo, $1.25. 


“It is a little wonder. ... It is well done... . Ex- 
ceedingly convenient to all.” — Congregationalist. 


“It is a most inviting little tome... . legible and 
intelligible.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public Libraries, Schools, and 
Academies. 
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A Book and its Story 
Mrs. FIELDS AND HER Famous FRIENDS 


ONE COMES with keener appreciation to the reading of 
Mrs. Annie Fields’s ** Authors and Friends” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) after having had the pleasure of meeting her 
in her own house in Boston—the famous house in Charles 
Street, with its back windows overlooking the river. Just 
after I had finished reading this delightful book for the first 
time, I had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Fields in that house, 
which is fragrant with the memories of all the distinguished 
men and women of letters who belong to this country, or 
who have visited it within the past forty years; and I reread it 
with greater zest. When Mr. James T. Fields was living and 
publishing some of the most interesting books that were ever 
brought out in this country, he naturally made friends of the 
most interesting people, and his house was a literary head- 


quarters. 
@a. 


Mrs. Fields, who is the most gracious of hostesses, besides 
being a woman of rare cultivation, played an important part 
in the attractions of her husband’s house. There she lives 
to-day, surrounded by memorials of the past, which are 
priceless treasures to everyone who loves books and reveres 
their authors, Sitting in her little writing-room, just off the 
drawing-room, she is surrounded by her friends as she writes 
—not only in such pictures as we are familiar with, but in 
rare portraits, of which there are no copiesextant. Not the 
least interesting of these is a portrait of herself, which, 
though taken some years ago, is very like her at the present 
time. No wonder that Mrs, Fields can write such delight- 
ful and intimate chapters about Boston’s departed great ones, 
for none knew them better than she. 


SA. 


She begins her book .with Longfellow. ‘ Although nat- 
urally of a buoyant disposition and fond of pleasure,” she 
writes, “ Longfellow lived as far as possible from the public 
eye, especially during the last twenty years of his life. * * * 
In spite of his dislike of grand occasions where he was 
a prominent figure, he was a keen lover of the opera and 
the theatre. He was always the first to know when the opera 
season was to begin, and to plan that our two houses might 
take a box together. He easily caught the gayety of such 
occasions, and in the shadow of the curtains in the box would 
join in the singing or the recitative of the lovely Italian 
words with a true poet’s delight.” Mrs. Fields emphasizes 
the fact of Longfellow’s kindness to the struggling artist :— 

‘*He was distinguished by one grace which was almost peculiar 
to himself in the time in which he lived—his tenderness toward 
the undeveloped artist, the man or woman, youth or maid, whose 
heart was set upon some form of ideal expression, and who was 
living for that. Whether they possessed the power to distinguish 
themselves or not, to such persons he addressed himself with a 
sense of personal regard and kinship. When fame crowned the 
Aspirant, no one recognized more keenly the perfection of the 
work, but he seldom turned aside to attract the successful to him- 
self. To the unsuccessful he lent the sunshine and overflow of 
his own life, as if he tried to show every day afresh that he be- 


lieved noble pursuit and not attainment to be the purpose of our 
€xistence,”’ 


@a. 


Of course Longfellow was the target for lion-hunters. He 
hated this sort of notoriety, but he bore the persecution with 
amiability. ‘‘ His kindness and love of humor carried him 
through many a tedious interruption,” writes Mrs, Fields. 
He generally overlooked the subterfuges to which men and 
‘women resorted in order to get an interview, and to help 





them out made as much of their excuses as possible. Speak- 


ing one day of the persons who came to see him at Nahant, 
he said :— 


‘* One man, a perfect stranger, came with an omnibus full of 
ladies. He descended, introduced himself, then, returning to the 
omnibus, took out all the ladies, one, two, three, four and five, 
with a little girl, and brought them in. 1 entertained them to the 
best of my ability, and they stayed an hour. They had scarcely 
gone when a forlorn woman in black came up to me onthe piazza, 
and asked for adipper of water. ‘Certainly,’ replied, and went to 
fetch hera glass. When I brought it she said, ‘ There is another 
woman just by the fence who is tired and thirsty; I will carry this 
to her.’ But she struck her head as she passed through the win- 
dow and spilled the water on the piazza. ‘Oh, what have! done!’ 
she said. ‘If I had a floor-cloth, I would wipe it up.’ ‘Oh, no 
matter about the water,’ I said, ‘if you have not hurt yourself.’ 
Then I went and brought more water for them both, and sent 
them on their way, at last, refreshed and rejoicing.” 


@a. 


Once Longfellow drew out of his pocket a queer request 
for an autograph, saying “that the writer loved poetry in 
most any style, and would he please copy his ‘ Break, break, 
break’ for the writer?” He also described in a note a little 
encounter in the street, on a windy day, with an elderly 
French gentleman in company with a young lady, who intro- 
duced them to each other. The Frenchman said:— 

‘«¢ Monsieur, vous avez un fils qui fait de la peinture.’ 

‘** Qui, monsieur.’ 

‘**Tla du mérite. Il a beaucoup d’avenir.’ 

‘** Ah,’ said I, ‘c’est une belle chose que l'avenir.’ 

‘* The elderly French gentleman rolled up the whites of his eyes 
and answered :— 

‘**«Qui, c’est une belle chose; mais vous et moi, nous n’en 
avons pas beaucoup!’ 

‘* Superfluous information !—H. W. L.” 


@Aa. 


Mrs. Fields’s Glimpses of Emerson” give us some new 
ideas in regard to that great man. She believes that the 
early loss of Thoreau and Emerson’s love for him were “ the 
root and flower which brought forth Emerson’s noble dis- 
course on Immortality,” but Miss Emerson is not of this 
opinion. She says that a large part of this discourse was 
written before Thoreau’s death, though parts of it were 
spoken at his funeral. As regards Emerson and Hawthorne, 
Mrs. Fields writes that when Hawthorne’s volume of “ En- 
glish Sketches ” was printed, Emerson said, “It is pellucid, 
but not deep”; and he cut out the dedication and letter to 
Franklin Pierce, which offended him. ‘‘ The two men were 
so unlike that it seemed a strange fate which brought them 
together in one small town. An understanding of each 
other’s methods or points of view was an impossibility. 
Emerson spoke once with an intimate friend of the distance 
which separated Hawthorne and himself. They were utterly 
at variance upon politics and every theory of life.” 


@A. 


Here is an amusing anecdote of the effect of Dickens’s 
readings upon Emerson :— 


‘* He had many reservations with regard to Dickens. He could 
not easily forgive anyone who made him laugh immoderately. 
The first reading of ‘Dr. Marigold’ in Boston was an exciting 
occasion, and Emerson wasinvited to ‘assist.’ After the reading 
he sat talking until a very late hour, for he was taken by surprise 
at the novelty and artistic perfection of the performance. His 
usual calm had quite broken down under it; he had laughed as if 
he might crumble to pieces, his face wearing an expression of 
absolute pain; indeed, the scene was so strange that it was mirth- 
provoking to those who were near. But when we returned home 
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he questioned and pondered much upon Dickens himself. Finally 
he said :—* I am afraid he has too much talent for his genius; it 
is a fearful locomotive to which he is bound, and he can never be 
freed from it nor set at rest. You see him quite wrong evidently, 
and would persuade me that he is a genial creature, full of sweet- 
ness and amenities, and superior to his talents; but I fear he is 
harnessed tothem. He is too consummate an artist to have a 
thread of nature left. He dauntsme. I have not the key.’”’ 
CA 


The chapter on Holmes is filled with amusing anecdotes, 
and contains some unpublished letters. It is too bad that 
Dr. Holmes could not have read this chapter himself. No 
one would have enjoyed it more. ‘ He was the king of the 
dinner-table during a large part of the century,” writes Mrs. 
Fields; “he loved to talk, but he was excited and quickened 
by the conversation of others, for reverence was never absent 
from his nature. * * * It was not a determination to 
be cheerful, or witty, or profound ; but it was a natural ex- 
pression, like that of a child, sometimes overclouded and 
sometimes purely gay, but always open to the influences 
around him, and ready for ‘a good time.’ His power of 
self-excitement seemed inexhaustible. Given a dinner-table, 
with light and color, and somebody occasionally to throw the 
ball, his spirits would rise and coruscate astonishingly.” 


@a. 


Mrs. Fields prints a number of letters from Dr. Holmes to 
her husband, in which he wrote as brightly and as wittily as 
though he intended them for print. Of Griswold, who made 
himself famous—or infamous—by his criticisms of Poe and 
other poets, the Autocrat says:—‘“ What a curious creature 
Griswold is. He seems to me a kind of naturalist whose 
subjects are authors, whose memory is a perfect fauna of all 
flying, running and creeping things that feed on ink.” He 
tells how he arrayed himself in his dress-suit and white tie, 
and drove to Mr. Fields’s house to dine, and how he found 
that he had mistaken the day, and that Mr. Fields was in 
New York. His description of his disappointment is ex- 
ceedingly amusing. No one but Holmes could make so 
much out of so little. In another letter to Mr. Fields, writ- 
ten from Montreal, he says :— 

‘* Don’t talk to me about taverns! There is just one genuine, 
clean, decent, palatable thing occasionally to be had in them— 
namely, a boiled egg. The soups /as/e pretty good sometimes, 
but their sources are involved in a darker mystery than that of 
the Nile. Omelettes taste as if they had been carried in the 
waiter’s hat, or fried in an old boot. I ordered scrambled eggs 
one day. It must be that they had been scrambled for by some- 
body, but who—who in the possession of a sound reason could 
have scrambled for what I had set before me under that name ? 
Butter! I am thinking just now of those exquisite little pellets I 
have so often seen at your table, and wondering why the taverns 
always keep it until it is old. FoolthatIam! As if the taverns 
did not know that if it was good it would be eaten, which is not 
what they want. Then the waiters, with their napkins—what 
don’t they do with those napkins! Mention any one thing of 
which you think you can say with truth, ‘ Zaz they do not do.’ 
J a really fine parlor, but every time I enter it I perceive 
that 

‘Still, sad ‘* odor” of humanity,’ 
which clings to it from my predecessor.” 
‘ @n. 

The first time Holmes and Hawthorne met, the former, 
turning suddenly to the latter, said :—“ By the way, I would 
write a new novel if you were not in the field, Mr. Haw- 
thorne.” ‘I am not,” said Hawthorne; “and I wish you 
would do-it.” There was amoment’s silence. Holmes said 
quickly, “ I wish you would come to the club oftener.” “I 
should like to,” said Hawthorne, “but I can’t drink.” 
“Neither can I.” ‘Well, but I can’t eat.” ‘“ Neverthe- 
less, we should like to see you.” ‘“ But I can’t talk, either.” 
After which there was a shout of laughter. Then said 
Holmes, “‘ You can listen, though; and I wish you would 
come.” The way he joked about serious things was aston- 
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ishing. For instance, “as to my sight,” he wrote, “I have 
known for some years that I have cataracts slowly coming 
over my eyes. But they increase so very slowly that I often 
wonder which will win the race first, the cataracts or death.” 
Again, he said :—“ If the Lord thinks it best for me to stay 
until I tumble to pieces, I am willing—I am willing.” He 
was always capable of amusing his friends on the subject, as. 
in the former days when Old Age came and offered him “a 
cane, an eyeglass, a tippet, and a pair of overshoes. ‘ No: 
much obliged to you,’ said I. SoI dressed myself up in a. 
jaunty way, and walked out alone; got a fall, caught cold, 
was laid up with lumbago, and had time to think over the 
whole matter.” 
@a. 

Though he made light of his own illnesses, he was attent- 
ive enough to his friends when they were ill. In the sick-room- 
he was always a welcome guest. A careful maid once asked 
if he minded climbing two flights of stairs to see his friend, 
‘‘T laughed when she asked me,” said Dr. Holmes, “ for L 
shall have to climb a good many more than that before I see 
the angels.” In the year before his death he said :—“I 
gave two dinners to two parties of old gentlemen just before 
I left town ”; and then added, “‘ our baby was seventy-three.” 
As he grew older, he was obliged to spare himself in the 
matter of writing, though he did not like to. “I feel such 
things now when I have to do them,” he said; ‘ neverthe- 
less, when young men and maidens come skipping in with 
an air of saying, ‘Please give me your autograph and be 
quick about it ; there may not be much time left,’ I want to 
say ‘Take care, young folks; I may be dancing over your 
graves yet.’” 

CGA 

One could fill every column of this paper with interesting 
anecdotes from Mrs. Fields’s book. Her “ Days with Mrs. 
Stowe” are most readable, as is, also, the chapter on Lady 
Tennyson, which, I believe, makes its first appearance in 
this volume. She speaks of Lady Tennyson’s devotion to 
her husband, and recalls that Mrs. Browning once said to 
her, “ Ah, Tennyson is too much indulged. His wife is too 
much his second self; she does not criticise enough.” 
“But,” Mrs. Fields adds, “Tennyson was not a second 
Browning. The delicate framework of his imagination, filled 
in by elemental harmonies, was not to be carelessly touched. 
She understood his work and his nature, and he stood firm 
where he had early planted himself by her side in worship- 
ping affection and devotion. ‘ Alfred carried the sheets of 
his new poem up to London,’ she said one day, ‘and showed 
them to Mr. Monckton Milnes, who persuaded him to leave: 
out one of the best lines ; but I persuaded him to replace it 
when he came home. It is a mistake in general for him to- 
listen to the suggestions of others about his poems.’” 


@A. 


Mrs. Fields has written the chapter on Celia Thaxter from 
the heart. I have read nothing more sympathetic, or that 
gave me a better idea of the lonely life of the Poet of Ap- 
pledore, than this. I recall a photograph of Mrs. Thaxter 
which I saw on Mrs. Fields’s desk. It was taken from a 
daguerrotype, I believe, and represented her with her son,. 
then a child of about five years—with his face close to hers. 
The expression of vacancy in the unfortunate boy’s face, 
and the pathos and poetry in the face of the mother, made 
a picture I shall never forget. 

The description of Mrs, Thaxter’s funeral is touching in 
its simplicity. The burial was at her island, on a quiet after- 
noon in the late summer. Her parlor was radiant with 
flowers as it had always been during her lifetime. ‘ It was 
indeed,” concludes Mrs. Fields, “ a poet’s burial, but it was 
far more than that: it was the celebration of the passing of 
a large and beneficent soul.” 

J. L. G. 
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Literature 
Two Books on Washington 
1. George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. Larper & Bros. 2. 
The True George Washington. By Paul Leicester Ford. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. . 

THERE could not well be a sharper contrast of method 
than these two books afford. Prof. Wilson is the idealist, 
Mr. Ford the realist, to use a common, but in this case a 
somewhat superficial, distinction; for, thanks to the innate 
greatness and nobility of their subject, both of them end by 
leaving in the mind much the same impression of the man. 
The difference in the two styles of treatment is none the less 
radical. Prof. Wilson (1), whose chapters have already sup- 
plied what has come to be almost an inevitable department 
of the magazines, in Harper's, previous to their publication 
in book-form, devotes no little literary skill to the building 
up of an edifice whose architectural proportions shall be har- 
monious and pleasing to the eye. He writes his biography 
as if it were an epic or a historical novel, from the literary 
attist’s point of view; nor could his text have found a better 
companion than the illustration of Mr. Howard Pyle, whose 
drawings are imaginative conceptions of the scenes described, 
with a sympathetic touch and a faithfulness to his period 
which make them not only artistically but historically valu- 
able. In the same way, while Prof. Wilson’s narrative runs 
smoothly and picturesquely along without much visible appa- 
ratus, yet a close reading will determine that the very facility 
with which he describes the career of Washington has been 
won only by a patient and thorough study of original authori- 
ties. Style is sometimes a dangerous thing for the historian, 
and Macaulay stands as an awful warning when he is tempted 
to be brilliant; but when a man has once filled himself with 
facts, and assimilated them thoroughly, there can be no harm 
in his giving them to us in the pleasantest fashion and dress. 

Not that Prof. Wilson’s style is faultless; occasionally it 
“o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other side.” The constant 
iteration of ’#s, twas, and ’twould becomes wearisome ; there 
are bits of corrupt journalistic English that shock and dis- 
please, familiar evils like “he was dined” (Mr. Ford gives 
another degree of horror by adding “and wined”). These, 
after all, are small things beside the fresh, original, forcible 
manner in which throughout he moves along his way, sin- 
gling out instinctively just the bit of color here, the lifelike 
trait there, which is needed to compose a picture true in its 
essentials and to convey the right impression, for those who 
have not the ability or the opportunity to go to the original 
sources for themselves. One of the pleasantest and not the 
least useful parts of the book is the early chapter describing 
the life of Virginia “In Washington’s Day,” where, as old 
Robert Beverley wrote of it, “there was the most good nature 
and hospitality practised in the world, both towards friends 
and strangers,” where the life was, as Prof. Wilson says, “a 
life that begot thoughtfulness and leadership in affairs.” 

‘‘In that sunny land men were constantly abroad, looking to 
their tobacco and the labor of all kinds that must go forward, but 
would not unless they looked to it, or else for the sheer pleasure 
of bestriding a good horse, being quit of the house, and breath- 
ing free in the genial air. Bridle-paths everywhere threaded the 
forests ; it was no great matter to ride from house to house among 
ones neighbors; there were county-court days, moreover, to 
draw the country-side together, whether there was much business 
or little to be seen to. Men did not thrive thereabouts by staying 
within doors, but by being much about, knowing their neighbors, 
observing what ships came and went upon the rivers, and what 
prices were got for the cargoes they carried away; learning what 
the news was from Williamsburg and London, what horses and 
‘cattle were to be had, and what dogs, of what breeds. It was a 
country in which news and opinions and friendships passed freely 
Current; where men knew each other with a rare leisurely intimacy, 
and enjoyed their easy, unforced intercourse with a keen and last- 
ing relish. It was a country in which men kept their individuality 
very handsomely withal. If there was no town life, there were 

no town manners either, no village conventionalities to make all 
men of one carriage and pattern and manner of living. Every 
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head of a family was head also of an establishment, and could 
live with self-respect and freedom which were subject to no man’s 
private scrutiny. He had leave, in his independence, to be him- 
self quite naturally, and did not need to justify his liberty by ex- 
cuses. And yet he had responsibilities too, and a position which 
steadied and righted him almost in spite of himself.” 


By studying thus at length the surroundings and the tradi- 
tions in which Washington was brought up, we get an in- 
sight into his character that helps us to understand the whole 
of his life; for to the last, despite greatness thrust upon 
him, he was the same Virginian country gentleman, bearing 
the responsibilities of the highest civil and military posi- 
tions because his people needed him, but only waiting and 
longing to be released and go back to the quiet life of 
Mount Vernon and the careful management of his estates. 

There is not, after all, as we have intimated, so much differ- 
ence between the results attained by the diverse methods of 
the two books. If we must say that one of them paints the 
man and the other the hero, it would not be hard to decide 
which was which ; and yet Prof. Wilson does not hesitate to 
tell us of the less wholly ideal points in his hero’s char- 
acter—those slight human frailties without which the man 
would not be so near or so dear to us; while Mr, Ford as- 
serts “with pleasure that the result of his study has only 
served to make Washington the greater to him.” 

In view of this fact the title of the latter’s book (2) seems 
almost a trifle assuming, and would by itself prepare us for 
revelations of a startling and disquieting nature. If, how- 
ever, “true” may be taken as equivalent to “vivid and in- 
timate,” it will not be such a bad epithet of this presenta- 
tion. The chief defect of the book is structural. Its 
arrangement by subjects prevents any view of consecutive 
development of character; and its material, patiently and 
thoroughly sought out from many sources, is thrown together 
rather than moulded into one harmonious whole. But the 
great value of it is the copious extracts from Washington's 
own letters, from his minute record of personal expenses, 
and from the accounts left by his contemporaries of the im- 
pressions made by him at different stages of his career. So 
far as actual virtues or failings go, there is little to change 
our preconceived ideas. There may be some devotees of 
the Cherry-tree Legend who will be shocked at the instances 
given of what seem, after all, but trivial departures from the 
strictest veracity. On the other hand, there is matter enough 
to refute the charge made by Tom Paine and others, that 
Washington was a man incapable of forming real friendships, 
or of being true to those who were friends to him. Mr. Ford 
gives numerous instances of devoted attachments felt or in- 
spired by him. When Lafayette wrote to him as “the most 
beloved of all friends I ever had or ever shall have any- 
where,” and added, “Everything that admiration, respect, 
gratitude, friendship, and filial love can inspire, is com- 
bined in my affectionate heart to devote me most tenderly 
to you, In your friendship I find a delight which words can- 
not express,” it may be partly set down to French warmth of 
expression; but there are enough testimonies of the rela- 
tions between Washington and others of the same unde- 
monstrative Anglo-Saxon race to disprove the charge thor- 
oughly. 

The playfulness of the man will perhaps be to some the 
most unexpected thing they will learn about him. It will 
seem a little strange that one whose shoulders bore for years 
an Atlas-load could so far unbend as to rally the Marquis de 
Chastellux on his marriage in the charming letter given here, 
or to write in acknowledgment of a highly laudatory poem 
accompanied by a request for forgiveness :— 


‘*You apply to me, my dear Madam, for absolution as tho’ I 
was your father Confessor; and as tho’ you had committed a 
crime, great in itself, yet of the venial class. You have reason 
good—for I find myself strangely disposed to be a very indulgent 
ghostly adviser on this occasion; and, notwithstanding you are 
‘the most offending Soul alive’ (that is, if it is a crime to write 
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elegant poetry), yet if you will come and dine with me on Thurs- 
day, and go thro’ the proper course of penitence which shall be 
prescribed I will strive hard to assist you in expiating these poet- 
ical trespasses on this side of purgatory.” 

This will be the principal value of Mr. Ford’s book, that 
it brings us so close to the man—not the Commander-in- 
chief or the President, —and lets us see him in the small de- 
tails of every-day life. The familiar, often quaintly spelt, 
letters will have an interest and a charm for many who 
would not care to linger long over the public history of cam- 
paigns or high affairs of state. 





‘‘ Phroso”’ 

By Anthony Hope, Frederick A, Stokes Co, 

THERE Is A certain fascination, even for those who have 
no special interest in burning Sappho, about the isles of 
Greece, to which Mr. Hope bears witness by the loving man- 
ner in which he describes the particular island where the 
scene of his latest romance is laid. Its spell is cast upon his 
hero, Lord Wheatley, who, having conceived a passion for 
solitude and quiet, purchases the entire territory of Neopalia, 
nine miles by five in extent, from the head of the family 
which had for centuries ruled the island. Quiet is unhappily 
the last thing which he is destined to find there. The people 
of the place, who are represented to him as good-hearted, 
though unsophisticated, turn out to have an unreasoning 
prejudice against the succession of any stranger to the old 
dynasty, even though he be a countryman of “the great 
Byron,” whose name is still one to conjure with throughout 
Greece. This is accentuated by the machinations of the 
thoroughly consistent villain of the story, the scoundrelly 
Constantine, nephew of the old lord of Neopalia; and the 
new possessor, with his friend, his butler and his dragoman, 
is soon brought into very dangerous complications, from 
which it seems almost impossible that he should escape with 
his life. What these are it would he unfair to describe in 
detail, and so rob the reader of the pleasure with which, if 
he is the right kind of a reader, he observes the hero of ad- 
venture emerge from one danger only to plunge (for that is 
his métier) headlong into another, Lord Wheatley, being en- 
dowed with his full share of British pluck, and no small pro- 
vision of British. obstinacy, succeeds in getting into perils 
enough to satisfy the most exacting. That he comes off 
scatheless from them all is of course only what is expected 
of him—or, if not from all, at least all but the most in- 
sidious. 

It turns out that (for a contrast to the unpleasant Con- 
stantine) there is in the family of the Stefanopouloi, and in 
the line of succession, a most bewilderingly beautiful maiden, 
the Lady Euphrosyne, the diminutive of whose name forms 
the title of the book. Her bright eyes inflict deeper wounds 
than dagger or bullet on the hero, during the time when she 
is more or less thrown into his care by the exigencies of 
Neopalian complications; and when she falls in love with 
him, all would be well, were it not for a certain English girl, 
to whom, without much affection on either side, he is en- 
gaged to be married. The situation might very well happen 
in real life—indeed, it is believed to have occurred several 
times already: but it is just the least bit unpleasant to find 
a hero of romance so real, and so undignifiedly real. For he 
makes a great talk about the tradition of the Wheatleys, 
which is never to break a promise, and his young companion, 
Denny, is always reminding him incidentally of his allegiance ; 
so that, when he has as good as yielded to Phroso’s seduc- 
tive charms, it comes rather lamely to have it appear that 
the young lady in England has conveniently set him free, 
just in time to let him follow his inclinations. A hero need 
not be perfect; but his very imperfections ought to be of a 
heroic sort. Lord Wheatley’s conscientious scruples only 
make him and the reader uncomfortable, without being car- 
ried far enough to earn the dignity of a “great renuncia- 
tion.” 


A Romance, 
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However, it must be owned that Phroso is captivating 
enough to excuse a great deal, and to the reader, who is not 
precluded by any vows from a tender regard for her, she will 
endear herself uncommonly. There is also plenty of good 
fighting, about which happily no one has any scruples worth 
speaking of, and an inexhaustible succession of perilous 
passes. Just when you think there can be no more, when 
the Turkish gunboat bearing the governor looms upon the 
horizon, it turns out that the greatest danger of all is still to 
come. How this is, and still more what way of escape opens, 
must not be told here; but all finally clears up with the ap- 
pearance of an English man-of-war, always a solid and satis- 
fying fact in a novel of adventure, The book hardly strikes 
one, for some reason, as having the epoch-making qualities 
of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” perhaps because the thing has 
been done so often of late; but it is well done here, and will 
pass the time pleasantly for any lover of a good story. 





‘¢ The Threshold Covenant ”’ 
Or, the Beginning of Religious Rites. By Henry Clay Trumbull, D. D. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, while engaged in com- 
piling the data of a former work of his, entitled “ The Blood 
Covenant,” became impressed with the belief that underneath 
the religious rites and ceremonies of many peoples there lay 
a custom expressing a religious idea that is fundamental to 
religious ideology. The custom he calls “ The Threshold 
Covenant”; the idea the learned reader may find in the 
Latin of the appendix to the book now and here under con- 
sideration. The “newer religious thinking” hailed with 
acclaim Dr. Trumbull’s book on “The Blood Covenant,” 
but the archzologists of scientific temper and methods shook 
their heads at some of its statements and many of its infer- 
ences. What, then, willthey say to this book? The author, 
in his first edition, prints a long list of comments of specialists, 
as though he felt that the work needed the support of 
authorities. But after all, it is not a matter to be settled by 
the invocation of great names—Dr. Brinton’s, or Prof. Fritz 
Hommel’s; the truth shall be its warrant. 

The author’s thesis is that “‘ the primitive altar of the family 
was the threshold or door-sill,” and to prove this he has 
assembled a wealth of material. The reviewer, after patient 
study of these pages and careful reflection thereupon, is of 
the opinion that Dr. Trumbull has not proved his thesis. It 
will be possible to point out only a part of the matters wherein 
the reviewer concludes that the author is wrong. In the 
first place, this general observation is offered: the place of 
the altar at the door, instead of within the shrine, is due to 
the fact that universally the primitive temple was no more 
than the shrine of the god—the image. It was the house of 
the god, and not of a congregation of worshippers. In the 
evolution of the temple in Egypt, India and Judea, the altar 
was not moved to the threshold of the entrance, even when 
courts, or a femenos, came to be understood as included in 
the temple. In some instances no one ever crossed the 
threshold of the shrine. Usually the adytum came to be held 
too sacred for frequent visits. It is impossible that this 
feeling and custom could have persisted in the course of the 
evolution of temple and ceremonies, had a conscious or 
unconscious basis of sacrifice been the threshold covenant, 
or the physical feature symbolizedthereby. Allusion is made 
to the custom of putting blood, or its substitute wine, upon 
images, boats, buildings and the like (pp. 8, 46, 51, 53, 

131, etc.), but-this ceremony signified transference of life. 
Victims were slain and put under buildings to enhance the 
durability of the structure. Students of folk-lore generally 
are agreed upon this conclusion, and Dr. Trumbull himself 
accepted it when he wrote “The Blood Covenant ” ( page 
136, e¢ pass.). 

Upon page 23 of this book, a quotation is made from 
Ralston’s “ Songs of the Russian People,” for the purpose 
of showing that, as the household deity who is honored at 
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the threshold lives now behind the stove, the altar was for- 
merly the door-sill. The true inference issimply the relation 
of the genius with the hearth fire, and respect is paid to the 
family genius by the visitor as soon as he shows himself. In 
Russia this is not always the case, but usually whenever he 
enters, the moujik salutes the eikon before going on with other 
matters. This hangs usually in a corner, or opposite the 
door, so that it can be seen on entrance. LEikons cannot 
reasonably be conceived to have any remotest relation to 
the threshold in the minds of the people. In some lands, 
such as Italy, a small shrine may be found in a niche in the 
deep embrasure of a doorway. The simple origin of this is 
that first a lamp was put there for convenience in the 
‘shadowy portal”; and that piety added later the sacred 
image, which might as well receive the service of the neces- 
sarily burning lamp. Some twenty pages of dissertation are 
given to the symbol of the hand. Here, again, the author 
has allowed his enthusiasm to mislead him. If his conclusion 
(put in the Latin note on page 93) be true, then the history 
of this symbol is exceptional, is a “‘ sport,” for then it retro- 
grades in connotation. Dr. Trumbull’s conjecture in his 
earlier book is more probable, more in line of the general 
consensus, though that is worth what it proves itself. On 
page 96, reference is made to Buddhist gods of doorways. 
Neither are these in reality Buddhist. The Japanese carried 
them over into their Buddhism from an anterior cult. In 
short, the whole argument of Chapter I proves not the special 
sanctity of the door-sill, but of the whole doorway. 

The next chapter begins with the assumption that prim- 
itive man put his domestic altar at the doorway of his house. 
If that be the case, the custom belonged to tent dwellers in 
warm climates. In colder regions, the family hearth is in- 
side, in the middle of the dwelling. As has been already 
hinted, the fact is that the sanctum, the adytum, the most 
holy room of any temple, was not at the threshold, but the 
furthest from the entrance. On page 104 we find this:— 
“Jesus Christ did not hesitate to say of Himself as the way 
to God, ‘I am the door: by Me if any man enter in he shall 
be saved.’” True, but Christ did not say, “I am the 
threshold.” The notes to page 105 refer to Maspero, Per- 
rot and Chipiez, and on page 106 to Erman, in order to illus- 
trate the door-sill of the shrine. Except the picture to page 
316 of Erman’s “ Egypt,” the reviewer cannot see that these 
pictures show sills. The single exception is an imaginary 
“restoration” by Perrot and Chipiez. Dr. Trumbull says 
(page 107) that “ the door form is a sacred memorial of the 
dead in primitive lands.” Does he mean to include under 
this category the betylia of Aksum, the obelisks of Luxor, 
or the menhirs whenever they were carved with doors, as in 
the first case was infallibly the case? We are told (page 
109) that in the “region of Babylonia and Assyria,” it was 
customary to put marks on the threshold to show its peculiar 
sanctity. In fact, there was nothing peculiar, for the door- 
posts and lintels were also thus signed. Strack, Kuhn, 
Forazer, Tylor and others will give instances of the wide ex- 
tent of this custom. Perhaps in some cases it was taboo 
rather than holiness that was thus attached to the doorway. 
When Ishtar went down into Hades, the threshold became 
abominable. The inference with reference to the thresh- 
old of Rimmon is that it was taboo, and the reason of the 
taboo is assigned to the accident of the image of the god 
falling upon it. The story implies that before that casualty, 
the threshold had not been sacred (or taboo). In passing, 
the reviewer regrets that in the reference made in note 2 
on page 113 of “ The Threshold Covenant,” he finds nothing 
bearing upon the argument. It must be a misprint. 

A point is made of the myth of the waters of Allat, which, 
according to the Babylonian legend, flow from under the 
threshold of Hades. This would be a significant point, 
were the threshold a constant element in myths and folk-lore 
of the water of life. It is a variant, not many times to be 
met with in the primitive thought of mankind. The origin 
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is supposed to be Semitic and nomad. It was the custom 
of the Bedaween to pitch his tent with the door opening 
upon the spring—for convenience in cooking and ablutions. 
Other fallacies (largely rhetorical) occur, as when the author 
speaks of marriage in Abyssinia at the church door, the 
worship of ancient Egyptians at the door of the shrine, ‘the 
stepped pyramid or upliften threshold,” etc. On page 147 is 
an account of a ceremony of the Natchez Indians, wherein 
the threshold is made to play an important part. However, 
this account is taken from Chateaubriand and would not be 
admitted as evidence for so small a particular by a scientific 
archeologist. The most important discovery made by Dr. 
Trumbull is that pesakh (translated A. V. passover) meant 
‘“‘ passing over the threshold into the house.” Intoa minute 
examination of this it is not possible to enter here and now, 
but the obvious question is this: If there was on that night 
of the Passover in Egypt a threshold covenant ratified be- 
tween God and the denizen of each house over whose 
threshold God crossed, why was the blood directed to be put 
on the door- posts and lintels, and not at all on the thresh- 
old ? 

There are many points in this book which cannot be criti- 
cised in a shortreview. Dr. Trumbull sees thresholds every- 
where. What the unbiased reader will conclude from his 
array of data, is that in many times and places doorways 
have been held sacred, but the universal association of the 
doorways of a house with the doorway of physical life is not 
yet proved to the satisfaction of the student of primitive 
culture. 





*¢ Jean Francois Millet’’ 

His Life and Letters. By Julia Cartwright, The Macmillan Co. 

SENSIER’s biography of Millet must always remain the 
chief resource of those who would know something more 
about the greatest painter of French peasant life than can be 
gleaned from his works. But since the publication of Sen- 
sier’s book many interesting details of Millet’s life have been 
made public, mostly in American magazines, and Mrs. Cart- 
wright has drawn largely upon these. The letters are, of 
course, the most valuable part of the work. They show us 
the man, laborious but not provident, a great reader of poetry 
and the Bible, and an ardent admirer of forms of art which, 
at first sight, seem exceedingly unlike his own, and at the 
same time captivated by every appearance of wild nature—a 
personality, in short, at once broad and original. Yet, like 
the peasant he was by birth and training, the then existing 
social fabric seemed to him as firmly fixed in natural law as 
the course of the seasons; and he could not understand how 
his peasant types which “ sentent le fumier” and yet have some- 
thing sublime about them, should give offence, or get him 
classed among the revolutionaries. He saw, and felt the force 
of what he saw; but he did not theorize, still less trouble 
himself about revolutionary projects. 

To him the portentous figures which he saw standing out 
against the evening sky were like the spirits of the plain, un- 
conscious actors in a drama much more sublime than any 
temporary and local movement. “Do you not hear the 
witches keeping their Sabbath downthere in the Bas Bréau?” 
he would ask of his companions as night settled down on 
the plain. ‘We know that it is only the cawing of the 
rooks and the screeching of the owls; but terror and 
mystery come upon us with the night.” In fact, Millet, 
himself, was one of those genii of the earth, and felt 
a natural attraction for all others of the race. The letters 
to M. Chassaigne about his translations of Theocritus and 
Burns show this sympathy very plainly, and also his prefer- 
ence for painters such as Breughel and Poussin over Wat- 
teau and even, in some cases, Titian. Mrs, Cartwright, like 
many others, rates Millet’s pastels and charcoal drawings 
above his paintings. They are less labored, and have no trace 
of that heavy handling and wooliness of texture which so 
seriously detract from the beauty of many of his works in 
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oils. It would be well if the illustrations in the volume had 
been reproduced exclusively from this class of his works, 
both because they are less known, and because they would 
probably give a better result in photogravure than the pic- 
tures selected. 





‘¢ Governments and Parties in Continental Europe’’ 
By A, Lawrence Lowell. - Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE PRESENT BOOK is a valuable supplement to Mr. Low- 
ell's “ Essays on Government,” which, it will be remem- 
bered, entered into a discussion of political questions in 
England and America, and particularly a critical survey of 
the comparative merits of the cabinet and presidential forms 
of government. In his new work he pursues the compara- 
tive method further, and in a clear, dispassionate and thor- 
ough manner describes the administrative, and especially the 
party, systems of France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Switzerland. The treatment of each country begins 
with a description of its chief institutions or political or- 
ganization, followed by a sketch of its recent history, in- 
tended to show the working of parties, and a discussion of 
the causes of the conditions of party life. Mr. Lowell’s po- 
sition may be defined in his own words. After referring to 
Hobbes’s representation of the state as a gigantic prince 
whose body is composed of minute human beings of every 
kind, and to the more common symbol of a ship sailing the 
trackless ocean with a venerable pilot at the helm, he says:-— 
“To the writer the State sometimes presents itself under the 
figure of a stage-coach with the horses running away. On 
the front a number of eager men are urging the most con- 
trary advice on the driver, whose chief object is to keep his 
seat; while at the back a couple of old gentlemen with spy- 
glasses are carefully surveying the road already traversed.” 
Mr. Lowell, however, is neither a partizan desiring the abo- 
lition of the other party, nor a speculative pedant desiring 
the abolition of both. He sees that all governments are 
growing more paternal. He believes that the party system 
upon which they are based is a fact to be studied. “Every 
large body of men,” he says, ‘not under strict military dis- 
cipline, has lurking in it the traits of a mob” (I, 17). And 
again, ‘‘ Public opinion is always more or less warped by the 
existence of party ties. A study of the nature and develop- 
ment of parties is, therefore, the most important one that 
can occupy the student of political philosophy to-day” 
(I, 69). 

of. Lowell first discusses the French institutions. The 
French constitution is of a provisional character. This is 
clearly seen in the constitution of the Chambers, which pos- 
sess both constituent and legislative powers, and are there- 
fore almost as omnipotent as the British Commons. The 
deputies are elected for four years, sometimes by separate 
ticket—scrutin d’arrondissement,—sometimes on a single 
general ticket—scrutin de liste. The separate ticket sys- 
tem is the one that now obtains, and with it the conflict of 
petty local interests which make themselves evident in the 
uproars for which the Chamber of Deputies is noted. The 
Senate is made up of members chosen, some for nine years, 
some for life, and is a weaker body than the Deputies. The 
Senate and the Deputies in joint session form the National 
Assembly, which has the power of revising the constitution, 
and also of electing the President. The President is chosen 
for seven years. He has the right of initiative in legislation, 
but has no veto upon the laws. His powers are really exer- 
cised by the ministers, who are responsible to the Deputies, 
Because of the paternal nature of the government and the 
centralization of the state, the powers of the ministers are 
enormous. They have authority to issue legislative de- 
crees and ordinances, and questions of public law are tried, 
not in the ordinary courts, but in the administrative courts. 
The French system is, then, essentially a parliamentary and 
cabinet system based upon the party system, but while in 
the parliamentary system there are normally two parties, in 
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France there are many, due to the revolutionary character 
of the government and the theoretical character of political 
opinion. Out of this arises largely the failure of the par- 
liamentary system in France. 

In the same manner Mr. Lowell discusses the govern- 
ments of other European states, telling us much that some 
of us have heard before, but telling it always from a new 
point of view. The student will find here a great deal that 
is suggestive, and the general reader will discover in it a 
mine of information on European politics. The texts, in 
the original languages, of the various written constitutions 
must also prove serviceable. 





‘s Dancing ’’ 


By Mrs. Lilly Grove, F.R.G.S., and Other Writers. Illus. by P. Mac- 
quoid. (The Badminton Library.) Little, Brown & Co. 


THIS COLLECTION of illustrated studies of dancing from the 


hoary days of antiquity down to the present time will be a’ 


valuable and delightful possession for everyone interested in 
the poetry of motion. The reader who has an all-abiding 
faith in the general tendency of everything to ‘deteriorate 
and run to rind” will doubtless find a grim satisfaction in 
comparing the dance of ancient with that of modern times, 
and in remembering that the former was an act of worship. 
But who would ever think in our day of celebrating the trip- 
ping gaieties of the ball-room in lines like those employed 
by Dante :— 
‘¢ There went before the consecrated chest 

The humble Psalmist, leaping as he danced 

And at that time was less and more than king.” 

As Prof, Blackie has remarked, ‘* How hard it must be for 
a modern Presbyterian Christian to recognize in the twink- 
ling-footed celerity of the merry dance an exercise which a 
pious old Dorian could look upon as an act of public wor- 
ship.” Whatever may be the conclusion of pessimists on the 
subject, there is much to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Are we worse, or better, because we do not dance in 
our temples as did the Egyptians in homage to their deities? 
The chapter which treats this moot point is one of the most 
edifying in the whole book, in which there is not a dull page 
or paragraph. Even if there were, the lively illustrations of 
graceful, whirling figures in every conceivable position would 
atone for the fault. A passage from the chapter on the 
dances of antiquity will give the reader a fair sample of the 
style and purpose of the book :— 

‘*It has already been said that a nation’s special character is 
depicted in its dance, and we find that the deeply religious nature 
of the ancient Greeks is thus portrayed. Some of the philosophers 
defend the soul as the harmony of the body, and in the all-per- 
vading love of proportion, so conspicuous among the people, the 
aim was to develop equally all the powers of body and mind. To 
the Greeks belongs the triumphant demonstration that poetry, 
music and dancing can form one art. The Grecian mother sang 
to her children songs relating the feats of warriors and heroes, the 
praises of the gods, and the history of past ages; as she sang she 
taught them the dance descriptive of each of them. The Greek 
love of symmetry, order and regularity went together with rever- 
ence for the dignity and perfection of the human form. Lucian, 
to whom we are indebted for a treatise on the dance, asserts that 
in no other art is so great an activity of mind and body required. 
The root idea must, as it were, penetrate the whole body, and 
all the limbs have to translate the mental emotion by an expression 
of bodily movement.” 





‘* Bobs ’’ 
Forty-one Years in India: From Subaltern to Commander in Chief. By 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 2vo0ls. Illust. Long: 
mans, Green & Co, 


THE PUBLICATION of this work has created in Great Britain 
a widespread interest, for a large number of the Queen’s sub- 
jects believe that Lord Roberts is, on the whole, the ablest 
soldier in her Majesty’s service; and when Lord Wolseley 
was appointed head of the army, there were many who won- 
dered why the hero of Kandahar was not summoned to that 
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responsible place. Although Lord Roberts had been a bril- 
liant and-capable strategist and tactician in India for years 
before his brilliant march to Kandahar, in the summer of 
1880, yet it was this crowning feat of arms that fired the 
heart of the whole English-speaking world and proved to 
Germans, French and Russians that England had a general 
likely to be able, in time of trial, to cope with any of their 
own commanders, 

He first went out in 1852, reaching Calcutta on April 1, 
after a six weeks’ voyage, and reported at the headquarters 
of the Bengal Artillery. He was soon appointed to a native 
field battery and put through the usual laboratory course as 
the commencement of his duties. His father had made a 
record in India before him, and this helped him in his new 
field. Yet things were very dark and dismal around the 
barracks. The annual rate of mortality among the European 
troops was sixty-nine per 1000, and in some stations even 
more appalling. Since 1882, owing to applied science, the 
death-rate has never risen to seventeen per 1000. , But the 
young Officer’s greatest sufferings were caused by homesick- 
ness. Soon, however, he was able to join his father, then a 
major-general, sixty-nine years old, and within a year of his 
landing he was able to be near, if not to take part in, a typ- 
ical frontier fight. From the first his bump of locality was 
well developed, and his abilities to fight savage tribes or 
quell mutinies were soon conspicuously manifest. 

In the straightforward style of a soldier, Lord Roberts 
tells a capital story, with many anecdotes and incidents. 
One is impressed again, as he reads the record of the great 
Mutiny of 1857—here given with such graphic detail and 
grasp of the whole subject,—with the conquering qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and with its irresistible superiority 
over the old peoples and decayed civilizations of India. Brave 
soldier as he is, Lord Roberts is also a man of delicate feel- 
ing, and the passage describing his sensations on first seeing 
the Taj Mahal is moving, though short. Particularly pleas- 
ing in this work, and a trait that is not so common as we 
should wish, is the evident desire on the author's part to do 
justice to the merits and abilities of other officers, both sub- 
altern and superior. Gen. Roberts visited England several 
times, and, as he has kept step with the politics of the 
Queen’s empire, both in Europe and in India, his text is not 
wholly occupied with military matters. Interesting, also, is 
the flood of light he throws upon the complex organization 
of society in India. After the Mutiny and the establishment 
of the new order of things there—relatively almost as re- 
markable as the new developments in railroads, public works 
and business prosperity in the United States since the Civil 
War,—we find Gen. Roberts active in Afghanistan—the de- 
batable land between the Russian and British empires. It 
is the one place in all Asia where the two rivals touch and 
sometimes jostle each other. In the second volume, we 
have a story of active campaigns, and of the wonderful bull- 
dog courage, the dash and endurance of the British troops 
and of the tough little Gurkhas and other Indian men of 
soldier caste. 

Gen. Roberts began the twenty days’ march from Kabul 
to Kandahar on Aug. 11, with a telegram in his hand from 
his wife in England wishing him god-speed, and ended it 
with a grateful welcome from the beleaguered garrison, which 
marched out to meet him. With some notable exceptions, 
the European troops in Kandahar had become fearfully de- 
moralized, and it was the saving by Roberts of an impend- 
ing disgrace to the whole British nation—the capture of 
Kandahar by an Afghanistan army—that so powerfully im- 
pressed English-speaking people everywhere. Very effective 
is the hero’s description of his leave-taking from his brave 
troops :— 

‘Riding through the Bolan Pass I overtook most of the regi- 
ments of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force marching towards 
Sibi, thence to disperse to their respective destinations. As I 
parted with each corps in turn its band played ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
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and I have never since heard that memory-stirring air without its 
bringing before my mind's eye the last view I had of the Kabul- 
Kandahar Field Force, I fancy myself crossing and re-crossing 
the river which winds through the pass; I hear the martial beat 
of drums and plaintive music of the pipes; and I see Riflemen 
and Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns and horses, camels 
and mules, with the endless following of an Indian army, wind- 
ing through the narrow gorges, or over the interminable boulders 
which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and wearisome 
to man and beast. I shall never forget the feeling of sadness 
with which I said good-bye to the men who had done so much 
for me. I looked upon them all, Native as well as British, as my 
valued friends. And well I might, for never had a Commander 
been better served,” 

The work contains chapters on the native Indian army 
and its efficiency. Although Lord Roberts wisely does not 
express himself as bluntly as did Lord Wolseley, he insists, 
with all his experience and his thorough belief in, and ad- 
miration for, “ the fighting powers of our des¢ Indian troops ” 
(the italics are ours), on a larger allowance of British of- 
ficers. He thinks it “most unwise to allow native regiments 
to enter upon a war with so much smaller a proportion of 
British officers than is considered necessary for European 
regiments.” In a word:—“ We cannot’ expect them to do 
with less leading than our own soldiers require.” On 1 Jan. 
1892, Gen. Roberts was raised to the peerage. He resigned 
his command in the spring of 1893. The closing paragraph 
of this modest, but highly valuable, contribution to recent 
history is a grateful tribute to both the Europeans and the 
natives who were the author’s friends and helpers during 
forty-one years of life in India. 





‘* Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville ’’ 
Edited by the Comte de Tocqueville. Transl. by A. T. de Mattos. 
The Macmillan Co. 

FoR THOSE who have read Alexis de Tocqueville's corre- 
spondence, this excellent translation of his recollections will 
have but little that is new. For the many who have not, 
however, it may be recommended as one of the most in- 
teresting of the French journals; and perhaps there is none 
to which an American will be more readily attracted than to 
that of the author of “ Democracy in America.” Written 
shortly after the close of the revolution of ’48, the stirring 
scenes therein enacted are described with a brevity and 
clearness that are delightful. That Tocqueville possessed a 
keen faculty for portraiture is evidenced by such bits as the fol- 
lowing about M. Hebert:—* You must imagine a little wiz- 
ened,sorry face,shrunk at the temples, with a pointed forehead,. 
nose and chin, cold, bright eyes, and thin, indrawn lips. 
Add to this a long quill, generally held across the mouth, 
and looking at a distance like a cat’s bristling whiskers, and 
you have a portrait of a man, than whom I have never seen 
anyone more resembling a carnivorous animal.” We can 
but regret that there are not more portraits of the same kind. 

From a man who had made democracy a special study, 
the following confession of faith cannot but be interesting :— 
‘Master of everything in a manner that no aristocracy had 
ever been or may ever hope to be, the middle class, when 
called upon to assume the government, took it up as a trade ; 
it entrenched itself behind its power, and before long, in their 
egoism, each of its members thought much more of his 
private business than of public affairs, and of his personal 
enjoyment than of the greatness of the nation.” And again :-— 
‘‘The middle class never forms a compact body in the heart 
of the nation, a part very distinct from the whole; it always 
participates a little with all the others, and in some places 
merges into them, This absence of homogeneity and of 
exact limits makes the government of the middle class weak 
and uncertain, but it also makes it intangible, and, as it 
were, invisible to those who desire to strike it when it is no 
longer governing.” The recollections cover the years 1848-9. 
We should be glad if they had been longer—a thing which 
can be said of but few journals. 

























The Lounger 


EVERYONE who knows Francis Wilson, knows of the great 
friendship that existed between him and the late Eugene Field. 
To memorialize this friendship, Mr. Wilson has had printed for 








Mr. WILSON AND EUGENE FIELD AS RAPHAEL’S CHERUBS 


private circulation a dainty little volume containing a number of 
the verses that Mr. Field wrote on the fly-leaves of copies of his 
own books presented to his friend. Mr. Wilson says of the photo- 
graph here reproduced by his kind permission:—‘‘To me there 
are no ‘counterfeit presentments’ of Eugene Field that compare 
in faithfulness to those taken of him as the cherub.” 
@a 
AMONG Field’s verses to his friend Wilson I find this:— 
‘¢ In answer to your loud petitions 
To autograph your ‘ First editions, r 
This shall the world apprise 
That I have quit all biblio-madness, 
And view with penitential sadness 
This tome which you peruse with gladness 
And mildly. criticise. 
Oh, would that you might change for better, 
Bursting each bibliomaniac fetter 
To join your grateful friend and debtor 
Collecting butterflies.” 
This was written in the No. 1 large- paper copy of Stone’s ‘‘ First 
Editions of American Authors,” to which Field wrote the ‘‘ Ad 
Lectorem.” 
@a. 
CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, while I was penning the foregoing, the 
following lines to Eugene Field were received from L. L. :— 


‘*Not the fame that lies in the voice of the world 
While the book or the poem is read, 
But the love that lives in the heart of the world 
After the man is dead.” 


@A. 


IF IT BE true that one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives, it is equally true that one half of the book- 
buying public does not know what the other half buys. To the 
average man and woman, all the books that are published are to 
be found in the book-stores. But this is far from being true. 
The most luxurious and expensive books that are published never 
find their way into the shops. They are never sent out for review, 
and they are known only to those who sell them and those who 
buy them. Thousands upon thousands of dollars are spent every 
year in the making of these books, and they are sold at prices 
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varying from $100 to $1000 each. The books are sold by sub- 
scription only, and not by the ordinary canvasser. There are not 
more than half adozen men in the whole United States who can 
sell these expensive books, and they sell nothing else. Indeed, 
they do not try to sell anything else, for it would not pay them, 
Their season is short, but their harvest is large. They live in the 
most expensive hotels, and, instead of trudging wearily from door 
to door, drive about in their broughams, accompanied by a man serv- 
ant who carries the book. The latter is not brought into the house 
until the possible purchaser expresses a wish to see it. One of the 
most successful of these agents, Mr. R. Mansfeld, told me recently 
that his season in New York did not begin till the Horse Show, 
and that it was over by the first of June. 
@a. 


ONE OF the most remarkable of these high-priced books is now 
in course of publication. It is called ‘‘ The Book of Wealth,” 
and its object isto show what has been accomplished by wealth 
from the earliest times to the present day. Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific Coast, is the author and pub- 
lisher of this work. It is printed in ten sections, four of which are 
devoted to America. Mr. Mansfeld, whois the Eastern representa- 
tive of the book, is collecting statistics for the American sections, 
which are to contain portraits of distinguished Americans living 
and dead, especially of those who have used their wealth for the 
common good, according to the scope of the work. There 
will be two editions of this book—one at $1000, and the other, 
limited to 150 copies, at $2500. The latter is bound in two 
styles: one with a cover of hand-embroidered silk, the other with 
an original water-color drawing by a well-known artist set into the 
ordinary binding. Reproductions, in color, of the work of well- 
known artists accompany each section. 

SA. 

NEW YORK CITY will be represented by the names most 
prominent in its public and social history. Two-thirds of the 
two editions have already been subscribed for, and Mr. Mansfeld 
can show you in his order-book the autographs of the best-known 
millionaires in America; and he could show you, if he would— 
for they are kept locked up in a safe—orders from more than 
half the crowned heads of Europe, all of whom are eager to 
become possessors of this extraordinary work. Queen Victoria is 
not among the subscribers, but the Prince of Wales is, and so is 
the Princess Louise. Shahs, maharajahs, emperors, kings, presi- 
dents and the like have all put down their names—or have had their 
names put down by their representatives—for copies of the book, 
though only two sections have been printed as yet. 


@a. 


Mrs, E, L. MASSINGBERD, who died in London a few weeks 
ago, was one of the pioneers of the woman’s movement in England. 
She was also President of the Pioneer Clubin Bruton Street. She 
was a woman of a great deal of ability, and had the courage of 
her opinions. One of them was that a business woman should 
dress according to her business; that is, if she had to be around 
in the muddy, or even the dusty, streets, she should wear skirts 
that did not wipe up the sidewalks, and she should not be a thing 
of frills and flounces. Mrs. Massingberd wore short hair and 
tailor-made clothes, and affected the figure of the Venus de Milo. 
She had a great deal of fun poked at her for her peculiarities, but 
at the’same time she had a great many followers. The Pioneer 
Club, of which she was the President and founder, is very popular 
with the women of London. I believe that it is the only woman's 
club with a smoking-room. Strange to say, this smoking-room is 
not for the men guests. Men maycome in with the lady mem- 
bers to tea, but only the ladies have access to the smoking-room. 


@a. 
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Pror, WoopRow WILSON 


I PRINT here a portrait of Prof. Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 

ton, in connection with a review of his book on ‘‘ George Wash- 
-ington,” on page 125 of this number. 
@a. 

IN SPEAKING, some time ago, of the outlandish names that 
publishers of fad periodicals select for their publications, I sug- 
gested, apropos of 7he Black Cat, that someone might start The 
Yellow Dog, not believing that anyone would be so foolish. But 
I see by an exchange that ‘‘7he Yellow Dog is soon to make its 
appearance in Philadelphia. It will be a periodical of the freak 
type.” This latter statement was hardly worth making. 

Sa. 

EXCITEMENT runs highin Norway. Dr. Ibsen has hardly sent 
out his denial of the interview published by Mr. R. H. Sherard 
in The Humanitarian, to which I have already referred, when he 
has to denounce publicly his fellow-writer Bjornson. The latter, 
it seems, sees himself in the character of John Gabriel Borkman, 
the hero of Ibsen’s latest drama. It cannot make anybody very 
happy to see himself in this unpleasant character. Bjérnson, like 
Ibsen, is of an impetuous disposition, and no sooner did he dis- 
cover what he was pleased to consider a likeness between himself 
and the unpleasant Borkman, than he flew into print and de- 
nounced Ibsen in an open letter. He also asserted that the whole 
description of the relations between the Hinkel and Borkman 
families and the son Erhart, whose flirtation with Mrs. Wilton is 
one of the leading episodes of the drama, is a family affair, and, 
in short, that the whole drama is a piece of revenge by Ibsen on 
the Bjrnson family. As Ibsen’sson married Bjérnson’s daughter, 
it may be imagined that the relations between the two families 

have been strained during this quarrel. Ibsen denies that he had 
Bjérnson in mind when.he wrote the play, and adds that he never 
describes real personages in his dramas. 
sea 

IDO NOT know the inner life of Bjérnson, but from what I 
have read of him, as written by the late Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
and others, I should hardly think that he resembled the ‘sick 
wolf” of Ibsen’s play. A man who, according to Prof. Boyesen, 
takes his winter bath in a mountain stream back of his Norwe- 
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gian home, does not seem to possess the attributes of the ‘‘ sick 
wolf.” Nor should I think that Bjérnson’s moral character was 
like that of Borkman. He seems, if I may judge by what he 
writes and by what has been written about him, to be a most 
healthy-minded person, and not such a wretched specimen as 


John Gabriel Borkman. 
@a. 

Apropos, Mr. L. F, Austin writes amusingly in Zhe Sketch of 
Ibsen’s new play, and of Mr. Archer's translation of it, Ibsen 
owes much, he says, to his translator's capacity for phrase mak- 
ing. ‘*The morals of the higher rascality’’ is one of his ex- 
pressive phrases. 

‘* How they haunt the fancy, these felicities in words,” writes 
Mr. Austin,— ‘harps in the air,’ ‘the younger generation knock- 
ing at the door,’ ‘vine-leaves in his hair,’ Hedda’s entreaty to 
Lovborg, when she eggs him on to suicide—to ‘do it beautifully,’ 
‘the crutch is floating,” and Mrs. Borkman’s description of her 
husband, tramping like a caged beast in the room over her head, 
as the ‘sick wolf’! Yet, somehow, these illuminating phrases are 
often set in wastes of colloquial verbiage. The idea of Bork- 
man’s ruin and undaunted egotism is impressive; so is the devo- 
tion of the woman he deserted; so is the idea of his wife that 
their son shall redeem the family honor. The son prefers to go 
off with a divorced woman seven years his senior, and a girl of 
fifteen as ‘someone to fall back upon’; and in reply to remon- 
strance, he persists in reiterating, ‘I am young; I want to live, to 
live, to live!’ Then the father goes out into a snow-storm and 
dies; and what ought to be tragic hovers perilously near bathos. 
It is this constant proximity of the ludicrous which keeps a reas- 
onable admirer of Ibsen on tenterhooks, When Erhart assures 
us that he is young and wants to live in this curious ménage a 
trois, which goes off in a sleigh, first running over a foolish old 
gentleman, the father of the girl Erhart is to ‘ fall back upon,’ the 
powerful effect of some earlier scenes is undone, and I can 
scarcely refrain from laughter.’ 

@Aa. 

PROF. BISHOP writes that he had no intention of calling my 
Massachusetts correspondent who objects to the misuse of the 
word people, an ‘‘ exalted parrot.” What he wrote was ‘‘ exalted 
purist "—a very different thing. But different as the two things 
are in essence and in sound, as Prof. Bishop wrote the former 
word several experts in handwriting have been unable,to make 
anything out of it but parrot. He intended, he tells me, to con- 
fine himself to argument—not to resort to abuse; and no one who 
knows him can doubt that such was his intention. His use, inthe 
same paragraph, of a verb in the plural in connection with a noun 
in the singular was, of course, the merest slip of the pen. 

a 

The Evening Post is very far-sighted—in the sense in which 
the word is used by oculists. It can see things abroad of which 
it is oblivious at home. When Mr. Spencer's last book was pub- 
lished simultaneously in New York and London, it had an edi- 
torial on the completion of the author's life work, based upon 
the appearance of the volume in England, though it was his 
American publishers who had made possible the carrying on of 
the philosopher’s great task. More recently, it has credited Mr. 
Andrew Lang with the discovery of a ferocious Blackwood criti- 
cism of the late Coventry Patmore’s first volume of poems; al- 
though, as Mr. Lang himself was particular to point out in Long- 
man's, it was The Critic's obituary of Mr. Patmore that brought 
this curious bit of literary history to light. Zhe Critic's explana- 
tory words were given in brackets, as if they were Mr. Lang's, or 
the Post's. The paragraph appears in the very interesting new 
department of ‘‘Books and Reading”—a department mainly 
made up from the English journals, but with little acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to the industrious compilers who make 
it so easy a department to edit. In this little Patmore matter, no 
mention is made of Longman’s Magasine ; the unearthing of the 
tidbit being attributed solely to Mr. Lang. 























The Fine Arts 
Etchings by Piranesi at the Keppel Gallery 
THERE ARE few greater treats for the amateur of etching than 
the view of a really fine collection of prints from the plates of 
Piranesi. His subjects are well known, too well known, perhaps, 








because the much-worn plates are still printed from, and have 
yielded a large number of faint and blurred impressions. There is 
an immense difference between one of these and an early impres- 
sion from the same plate. ‘These, however, are rare, and a col- 
lection such as that sh wn at the Keppel Gallery on Feb, 11-20, 
is hardly to be brought together in less than a lifetime. Apart 
from Piranesi’s merits as an etcher—and he is held by geod judges 
to merit a place beside Rembrandt,—the interest attaching to his 
subjects, the masterpieces: of Roman architecture, is very great. 
The plates have, also, a historical value of their own, for they show 
the state of the ancient ruins before the period of excavation and 
restoration had begun, and while the ruins of old Rome were not 
only as imposing as to-day, but also picturesque. The combina- 
tion of landscape with classic architecture is nowhere to be en- 
joyed so fully as in Piranesi. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, in the introduction to the catalogue, dwells 
rather heavily on Piranesi’s faults of draughtsmanship. Some of 
them are obvious and, no doubt, were so to the engraver; but, as 
is shown by the drawing in red chalk of the subject illustrated by 
us, he was in feeling more a painter than a draughtsman, and cared 
as little about merely mechanical accuracy of perspective as the 
great painters, at all times, have done. He has given his impres- 
sions; frequently, also, correct drawing of details when these in- 
terested him; but his plates should be acquired for their merit as 
pictures, and by the student of architecture or archzology for com- 
parison with good modern photographs. 

The next exhibition at the Keppel Gallery (Feb. 25—-March 13) 
will be of original etchings by Van Dyck, and engravings after his 
painted portraits. 





The Women’s Art Club Exhibition 

THE EXHIBITION of paintings by members of the Women’s 
Art Club of New York, at the Klackner galleries, is decidedly 
more even in merit than its predecessors. No painting has been 
hung which does not justify its claim to a place on the walls by 
some good quality, and the fact that the best have to be looked 
for shows that the general average is a high one. The exhibition 
is private, admission being by special invitation, so that paintings 
already exhibited elsewhere were eligible, and those shown for the 
first time here may appear later at the public exhibitions of the 
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National Academy of Design, or the Society of American Artists, 
The painting which occupies the place of honor, Edith Mitchill 
Prellwitz’s ‘‘ Tannhauser,” was shown at the Academy of Design 
in 1895, and bore away the Dodge prize. Opposed to it in feeling 
and technique is Miss Mary Cassatt’s ‘‘ Baiser Maternel,” an ex- 
cellent portrait group in pastels of a fat woman and a fat baby. 

Good portraits abound. Among them we may single out Anna 
Meigs Case’s ‘‘ Corinne,” and others by Anita Ashley (‘‘ A Woman 
Reading ’’), Julia Henshaw Dewey and Annie B. Shepley (‘* Head 
of aGirl’’). A good effect of out-of-doors sunshine is attained 
in Caroline C. Haynes’s ‘‘Summer”’; and there are several good 
studies of fruits and flowers, among them Agnes A. Brown's 
‘* Lilies” and a large water-color study of pale pink roses by E. 
M. Scott. 





Pictures by Mr. Moran 

THE PICTURES by Mr. Thomas Moran exhibited at the Kraus- 
haar galleries (1257 Broadway) comprise a fair share of the artist's 
most interesting work. Four Venetian views are especially rich 
in color, high in key and satisfactory in composition. ‘‘ The Bride 
of the Adriatic” is a fine view of the entire city; and ‘‘ Venice, 
Sunset,” ‘‘ Venice from the Campo Santo” and ‘‘ Santa Maria 
della Salute,”’ more restricted views, have all the artistic charm of 
the larger. The Yellowstone Valley and the colored cliffs of 
Arizona furnish subjects for several pictures, and, imaginatively 
treated, an impressive landscape setting for figures, such as that 
of Rizpah, and architectural fantasies from the Arabian Nights. 
The artist is at his best when his imagination is moved, as in these 
cases, by something weird or wonderful in his subject; but even 
of such homely bits of nature as are to be found on Long Island 
he makes something out of the common. The catalogue of the 
collection contains a portrait of the artist and original verses by 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, and is therefore to be preserved. 





Homer Dodge [artin 

HOMER DODGE MARTIN, who died in St. Paul on Feb. 12, 
was born in Albany in 1836. He was a landscape-painter of 
exceptional and peculiarly delicate talent, whose work has not 
been, and is not yet, appreciated at anything like its true value. 
He was one of the few who, lacking the qualities that attract the 
ignorant, and being too modest to push themselves, suffer an un- 
merited neglect during their lives, but whose works win their way 
gradually to the notice of connoisseurs after their death. He was 
a true colorist, a master of exquisite harmonies, which he never 
failed to invest with an original character. His favorite subjects 
were found among the wild yet quiet scenery to the landward of 
the sand-dunes along the coasts of Lake Superior, Normandy and 
Massachusetts, expanses of brown and green grasses and low 
shrubs, with here and there a tree, and a glimpse of the sea be- 
tween the sand-hills. In this he was like the more noted French 
landscapist, Cazin, who, however, is much inferior to him as a 
colorist. But he also painted many delightful bits of river scenery 
in Old and New England. His water-colors, which are few com- 
pared with his paintings in oils, have much of the beauty of color 
of these, but arein a yet more refined and delicate key. 

Mr. Martin was made an A. N., A. in 1868, an Academician in 
1875, and was a member of the Society of American Artists. 





Art Notes 

IT 1s said that Munkaczy has become a hopeless maniac of a 
violent type, and that he will probably die within a year. He will 
leave his wife almost poor, for he spent the immense sums he earned 
with reckless prodigality. The value of his pictures has been 
rapidly declining of late, owing to his persistency in using bitumen 
as a body color, instead of as a glaze. In consequence some of 
his earlier works, now in Paris, are already in ruins. 

—M. F. H. de Haas, a painter of great promise, died on Jan. 
10, at the age of twenty-five. He was the only son of the late 
M. F. H. de Haas, the well-known marine painter. 


—Mrs, Eliza Greatorex, the landscape painter, illustrator and 
etcher, who died in Paris on Feb. 16, was born in Ireland on 
25 Dec. 1820. She settled in this city in 1839, but had resided 
in Paris for a number of years before her death. She was an 
A. N. A., the only woman member of the Artists’ Fund of New 
York, and an honorary member of Sorosis. Her daughters, 
Eleanore and Kate, are well-known artists. 

—With a view to broadening its field of usefulness, and in the 
hope of arousing in this country a wider interest in the study of 
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bookplates, the Washington Ex-Libris Society was made national 
on g Jan., under the name of The American Bookplate Society, 
the increased use of bookplates and the growing subscription list 
of the journal of the Society seeming to warrant the step. It is 
to be hoped that the new Society will meet with the hearty sup- 
port of collectors and others interested in the subject. Applica- 
tions for admission, etc., should be sent to Mr. W. H. Shir-Cliff, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1424 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

—Mr. Lawton Parker, who won the Chanler Paris scholarship, 
last October, has brought suit against the Art Students’ League 
for the Henderson prize of $250 and a year's study abroad, which 
he won, also. Mr. Parker states that the League officials told 
him that he ought to be content with the Chanler prize, and let 
the Henderson prize go to some other person, The League has 
thus far restricted itself to a general denial. 

—The following prices were paid at the sale of the collection of 
paintings of the late Mrs. F. E. Crosby, on Feb, 10: Mauve’s 
‘‘Returning to the Fold,” $6000; his ‘‘Cattle at the Well,” 
$3100; his ‘‘Iathe Pasture” and ‘* Return of the Flock,” each 
$4900. Daubigny’s ‘‘ Morning ”’ fetched $2200; Ziem’s ‘‘ Canal, 
Venice,’’ $2000; Jacque’s ‘* Flock of Sheep,”’ $3100; and Dupré’s 
‘‘Farm,”” $4000. Doré’s ‘‘Lake in the Highlands” brought 
$1ooo. The total amount received was $54,405. 


Music 


Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid’’ 

THE PRODUCTION of ‘‘ Le Cid” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House did not cause a profound stir in the musical circles of the 
metropolis, though the ballet, being a direct appeal to the com- 
prehension of the inhabitants of the boxes, was welcomed with 
delight. Even its music was refreshing to the jaded senses of the 
fashionables, who do not go to popular concerts and hence were 
not familiar with these rhythmic measures. The libretto of ‘' Le 
Cid" is by D’Ennery, Gallet and Blau, and it follows closely the 
romantic and somewhat strained story laid down in the drama of 
Corneille. The obstacle in the path of true love is set up by a 
quarrel between the two fathers. Don Diegue, the father of 
Rodrigue (the Cid) is too feeble tc defend himself and is dis- 
armed by the Count Gormas, father of Chiméne, betrothed to 
Rodrigue. Of course, the young man must take up his father's 
quarrel, and he kills the Count. Thereupon Chiméne vows venge- 
ance and demands the life of Rodrigue at the hands of the 
King. Fortunately there is a Moorish uprising and the King re- 
lieves himself of a difficulty by sending Rodrigue off to war. He 
comes back victorious in gorgeous armor, and Chiméne relents 
and becomes his wife. The only genuinely dramatic situation in 
the drama is the discovery by Chiméne of the fact that her lover 
is her father’s slayer. The rest is pomp, pageantry and posing. 

Massenet’s music is an excellent example of the best that the 
contemporaneous French lyric stage has to offer us. It is brill- 
iant in externals and well calculated to catch the fancy of the un- 
thinking. Yet it will not do so here, because it does not make 
’ that appeal to sentiment without which it seems that no opera can 
succeed in New York. The music of ‘‘Le Cid” is frankly Meyer- 
beerian most of the time—so frankly that a phrase or two of 
Meyerbeer’s own has found its way into the score. It revels in 
heroics and there is an abundance of the clangor of trumpets and 
the thunder of trombones. There are no old-fashioned arias and 
most of the formalism of pre-Wagnerian opera is laid aside. The 
writing is always fluent, except in some of the declamatory pas- 
Sages allotted to Rodrigue, where there is too much straining 
after heroic effect. Indeed, it frequently happens that in his en- 
deavors to be heroic M. Massenet succeeds only in being noisy. 
‘On the whole the music seems to lack inspiration, or perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say that the composer was not equal 
to the demands of his subject. The best writing in the opera is 
in the ballet music, which is delightful. 

The opera was handsomely mounted at the Metropolitan. There 
were well-painted scenes and plenty of bright and attractive cos- 
tumes, not always historically accurate, to be sure, but pleasing 
in the mass. The ballet was excellently arranged and well danced. 
The principal singers acquitted themselves with high credit, M. 
Jean de Reszké, as might have been expected, making a splendid 
figure of Rodrigue, and singing the music con amore. M. Ed- 
ouard de Reszké was admirable as Don Diegue, and M. Lassalle, 
as the King. and M. Plancon, as Count Gormas, contributed in- 
teresting and picturesque figures to the ensemble. Mme. Litvinne 
Was tolerable as Chiméne, and Mlle. de Vere, whose voice seems 
to diminish in volume and sweetness, was merely a graceful apol- 
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ogy for the Infanta. Signor Mancinelli deserves high praise for 
his admirable conducting of the opera, and the orchestra played 
with color, if not with perfect smoothness. 





The Drama 
*¢ For Bonnie Prince Charlie ’’ 


THIS new romantic play, which was produced at Wallack’s 
Theatre on Monday evening, by Mr. Robert Taber and Miss 
Julia Marlowe, before a friendly and enthusiastic audience, is an 
adaptation by Mr. J. I. C, Clarke from Frangois Coppée’s ‘‘ Les 
Jacobites.” The original has much poetic and imaginative beauty 
and strong dramatic interest. Some of the dramatic strength re- 
mains, but the literary charm has vanished, although there are 
indications of it here and there. The scene is laid in Scotland, in 
1745, and thestory deals with the luckless enterprise of Charles 
Edward, the young Pretender, which ended so disastrously for all 
concerned at Culloden. Two women, unconscious rivals, have 
fallen victims to the fascination of the Prince. One of them, the 
wife of the powerful chieftain, Lord Clanmorris, is actuated chiefly 
by a selfish social ambition, and is willing to sacritice her own 
honor and her husband's for the chance of becoming a duchess 
when the king shall come to his own again. The other, a poor 
girl, granddaughter of a fiery old blind patriot, is inspired by the 
loftiest spirit of patriotism, adores the Prince with the purity and 
ardor of a devotee, and is willing to lay down her life in his ser- 
vice and in that of her country. Owing to her humble station 
she is able to furnish invaluable aid to his cause as a spy, and for 
reward he gives her his own purse, bearing the royal arms, which 
she treasures as a sacred talisman. In the course of her wander- 
ings she learns that her hero has an assignation with an unknown 
woman, supposed to be the wife of one of his chief supporters, 
and that several of his followers, enraged by such profligacy and 
base treachery, have arranged a plan to catch him with his par- 
amour and execute summary vengeance on both. 

She knows instinctively that the woman is Lady Clanmorris, 
but, in spite of jealousy, resolves to warn her for the sake of the 
Prince. She contrives to reach the rendezvous before the con- 
spirators, among whom is the unsuspecting Clanmorris, but not 
soon enough to enable the guilty wife to escape. As a last des- 
perate resource, she reveals herself as the Prince’s unknown mis- 
tress. At first her confession is doubted, but when she exhibits 
the royal purse, her inquisitors are convinced of her degradation, 
Her self-sacrifice is made all the more bitter by the arrival of her 
blind grandfather, who curses her, after the fashion of King Lear. 
This is an extremely powerful and ingenious scene, a little over- 
wrought, perhaps, in the matter of prolonged agony, and much 
more French than Scottish in some of its morality and logic, but 
full of varying and thrilling emotion and genuine dramatic situa- 
tion. After this comes Culloden, and the Prince is shown as a 
ragged and forlorn fugitive, oppressed by misery and fear, and 
remorse for the universal ruin he has caused. Then another fine 
scene occurs, in which Clanmorris, informed at last of his wife's 
infidelity and his Prince’s treachery, and havirg the latter at his 
mercy, refuses to violate the law of hospitality, and nobly saves 
the ingrate’s life by a last and supreme manifestation of loyaity. 
In the end the Prince sails for France, after a touching scene with 
the faithful beggar maid, who dies in his arms, leaving her blind 
old grandfather alone, a most forlorn and pathetic figure. 

There are all the elements of romance in this tale, and Coppée 
has used them with admirable skill, but, as has been intimated, 
they are presented in the English version, stripped of nearly all 
the poetic glamor with which he invested them. Mr. Clarke's 
dialogue is pretentious without significance, not wholly devoid of 
spirit, but crude and unequal and oftentrivial. The long speeches, 
designed for French declamation, are tedious in their present 
form and only impede the action. It is not likely that the piece 
will be successful without the most rigorous repression. The act- 
ing, like the play, was a disappointment. Mr. Taber was a pic- 
turesque figure as the blind old enthusiast and delivered his 
harangues with earnestness and impressive sonority, but the imper- 
sonation, although highly intelligent, lacked the glow of inspira- 
tion. Miss Marlowe's beggar girl was also deficient in spontaneous 
emotion and sincerity, although it displayed much theatrical adroit- 
ness, many technical excellences, and some power of passionate 
expression. She reached her greatest height in the moment that 
she flung herself at the feet of her grandfather in the episode with 
Lady Clanmorris. 

A word of recognition is due to the excellence of the scenery. 
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London Letter 


THE NEWSPAPERS, both daily and weekly, are working hard to 
sustain the ‘‘ Nansen boom,” and the publishers of the explorer’s 
book are having their way made straight before them, without any 
special effort upon their side. Zhe Dazly News early in the pres- 
ent week printed a ‘‘puff preliminary,”” which was almost, one 
would imagine, without precedent in the story of journalism, and 
to-day the illustrated papers are bright with portraits of Nansen, 
and imaginary pictures of his vessel upon the ice. To-night he is 
to be entertained at the Royal Societies’ Club. There will be 
first a dinner, at which some 700 will sit down, and at 10.30 a re- 
ception, to which a thousand guests, over and above the roll of the 
members, have been bidden. Cardinal Vaughan is to be among 
those present, and there will be a large assembly of members of 
Parliament. Seats for the dinner were balloted for, as the space 
is limited. I understand that Messrs. Constable have printed 35,000 
copies of ‘‘ Farthest North”’ to serve as a first edition. Miss Corelli 
must look to her records! 

The Omar Khayyam Club, under the presidency of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, will hold its quarterly meeting on March 25, when an un- 
usually distinguished company will be present. Among the guests, 
I understand, will be the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley, who 
will presumably speak during the coursé of the evening. The Club 
has just added to the list of its members Mr. Austin Dobson, who 
will make his first appearance as an Omarian upon the same oc- 
casion, 

From time to time we hear suggestions for the utilization of that 
vast theatre at Olympia, which no one but the late Sir Augustus 
Harris has ever been able to screw up to the paying-point. It is 
now rumored that a scheme is afloat to refit the building in a 
very unexpected fashion. It is, indeed, suggested that it should be 
equipped as a vast printing house, and several companies are con- 
templating amalgamation with a view to that end. If the plan 
matures, this will probably be the largest printing-establishment in 
the United Kingdom, and it is said that a public company will be 
formed to work it. In many respects, it is a gigantic undertaking, 
and one that will arouse much curiosity. 

At last we are promised that long-foretold book by Miss Olive 
Schreiner; but after all, it seems, it is not to be a novel. ‘‘ That 
well-informed gentleman, always well-informed ” (as the children’s 
game runs), who tells the literary news in 7he Dazly Chronicle, to- 
day assures us that, whatever the title of the book may be, its char- 
acter may best be described by the formula, now somewhat out- 
worn—‘‘ If Christ at this moment came to—South Africa.” From 
this we may imagine that it is of a didactic and hortatory nature ; 
somewhat polemic, too, perhaps. Miss Schreiner, who came over 
to England in the same vessel with Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Col. 
Baden-Powell, has been engaged for the last few days in nego- 
tiating with publishers for the English edition of this startling 
work. It is said that the fortunate house is that of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Miss Tuttiett, better known to the novel-reading public under 
her pseudonym of ‘‘ Maxwell Gray,” writes to to-day’s papers to 
complain of the apathy of the public toward the proposed me- 
morial to Christina Rossetti. This memorial is to take the form of 
a reredos in Christchurch, Woburn Square, which she regularly 
attended. It is only to cost 150/., and Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
has promised to design a series of paintings for the panels. But 
so far only about half the amount has been subscribed; and, ac- 
cording to Miss Tuttiett, not more than eight names of distinction 
in literature appear upon the list. Among these are those of Mr. 
Swinburne and of Mr. William Michael Rossetti. The object is so 
deserving, the achievement which it is proposed to commemorate 
so pure and beautiful, that there must surely be many lovers of 
poetry in America who will desire to aid the memorial. Any sub- 
scriptions will be gratefully received by Mr. Rossetti at 3 St. Ed- 
mund’s Terrace, London, N. W., or the Rev. J. J. Glendinning 
Nash, 92 Gower Street, London, W. C. I understand, by the bye, 
that ‘* Maxwell Gray” has written about a third of her new novel, 
which will most probably be finished during the course of 1897. 
She produces but slowly, and has lately somewhat deserted fiction 
for the writing of magazine articles, one or two of which have ap- 
peared in the pages of 7he New Review. 

As spring comes on, English publishers are beginning to cross 
to America upon business intent. Mr. John Lane, now an inter- 
national ‘‘ man of affairs,” has just left for New York, Mr. J. M. 
Dent is following him, toe to heel, and in a fortnight Mr. Spencer 
Blackett, the manager of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
will also sail for a prolonged tour of the United States and Can- 
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ada. Much friendly feeling is engendered by these annual visita- 
tions, for it is proverbially easier to do business with a man whom 
you have seen than with one whose idiosyncrasies you have to feel 
for, through a breastplate of paper and type-writing. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, whose work seems more popular in 
America even than it is here, has read the proofs of her new novel, 
‘*Hilda Strafford,” and given the word for its issue towards the 
close of the present month. But her health remains very unsat- 
isfactory, and she is already a year behind with a story which she 
had expected to finish early in 1896. She is staying at Bourne- 
mouth, and firmly resists the persiasive accents of importunate: 
editors, 

The proprietors of 7he [//ustrated London News are understood 
to have purchased that lively paper, —the favorite literature of the 
office boy,— Pzck-Me-Up. It is not yet announced whether Mr. 
Clement Shorter will add this new burden to the Pelion and Ossa 
of his incumbent journalism, but those who are familiar with his 
capacities say that they will not be surprised, if in a few weeks he, 
is found to be the Atlas of yet another globe! 

LONDON, 5 Feb. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Chicago Notes 


SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS are now in progresshere. The different 
clubs have sensibly combined this year to give a single show at the 
Art Institute, and the result is much stronger and more interesting 
than if the force were divided. Twopainters stand out conspicuously 
from the rest, Mr. William Wendt and Mr. Ralph Clarkson. The 
former, who has been a frequent exhibitor here for several years, 
shows seven landscapes, which demonstrate that he has grown not 
only in accuracy of observation and facility of utterance, but also in 
imaginative insight and the courage to express it. ‘* On the Banks 
of the Mississippi,” which received the prize offered by the young 
Fortnightly Club, is a beautiful landscape, typically American and 
worthily representative of the loveliest of ourseasons, Yet atmos- 
pherically the picture is not quite held together. In this respect, 
though it has less originality, ‘‘A Poppy Field, California” is 
simpler and better. ‘‘ The Boundary Line”’ is also an admirable 
thing in color and character. Everything that Mr. Wendt ex- 
hibits has distinction. There is nothing meretricious or senti- 
mental about his work; it is the product of a mind which observes 
and thinks. 

Mr. Ralph Clarkson is new to Chicago, and his work is wel- 
come. He exhibits a charming half-length nude figure called 
‘* Jeunesse,” the fair soft flesh being skilfully painted, with 
shadowy outlines melting into the atmosphere. He exhibits, also, 
a portrait of a man in gray, which has spirit and character and is. 
drawn to the life. Mr. Svend Svendsen sends two snow land- 
scapes; Mr. Freer’s ‘‘Consolation” is attractive in color, and 
has the charm of a quiet sincerity and tenderness. Miss Margaret 
West sends a well-painted Dutch interior, and Miss Ostertag 
some Parisian street scenes that have character. 

In another gallery of the Institute, three of the city’s newspaper 
artists are holding an exhibition of black-and-whites, The most 
interesting of Mr. Schmedtgen’s drawings are those made in 
Mexico, where he found artistic material to his hand and used it 
well. He has put much of the spirit of the country into these 
little sketches. Mr. McCutcheon shows a number of cartoons, 
some of them very amusing, several charming studies of old 
Spanish missions in California, a single lovely drawing of the Fair, 
and some of his illustrations for ‘‘ Artie.” The latter are clever 
with a quite unusual cleverness. They show delightful humor, 
without a touch of coarseness, and a keen insight into character. 
They are excellent commentaries upon contemporary city types. 
Mr. Frank Holme’s best work is in his sketches of actors and 
actresses, some of which areclever. In others, however, like those 
of Julia Marlowe and Nat Goodwin, he has not caught the faintest 
likeness. 

A small exhibition of pastels is in progress at O’Brien’s, and 
the most delightful thing in it is a sketch of a baby with a flower, 
by Mrs. Alice Kellogg Tyler. Miss Blanche Ostertag, also, shows 
some work that has style and charm in it, and there are good 
things by Mr. Corwin and Mr. E.S. Cameron. At Thurber’s the 
fantastic and fascinating dreams of Mr. Marcius-Simons are op 
exhibition, and at the Institute Mr. Lafarge’s beautiful Japarese 
and South Sea aquarelles; but these have been seen in New 
York. 


CHICAGO, 15 Feb. 1897. Lucy MONROF. 
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The Matthews Library Sale 


THE LIBRARY of the late William Matthews, the well-known 
bookbinder, was sold on Feb, 10-11 by Messrs. Bangs & Co., the 
731 ‘‘lots” of which the library consisted fetching $11,000, It 











Mr. WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


was fit that some of the highest prices realized were paid for 
books bound by Mr. Matthews himself. A copy of Carter’s 
‘‘Genuine Detail of the Several Engagements, Positions and 
Movements of the Royal and American Armies during tke Years 
1775-76,"" etc., bound by Mr. Matthews in crimson crushed 
levant, brought $235; his copy of Irving’s ‘‘ History of New 
York” (Grolier Club publications), bound by him in crushed 
brown levant, covered with emblematic gold tooling, lined with 
dark blue morocco tooled in gold, with a pattern combining the 
Aldine, Eve and Gascon styles of ornament, and with the arms 
of the Grolier Club inlaid in the centre of the doublé in vari-col- 
ored leather (one of the finest specimens of his work) brought 
$550; what he himself described as ‘‘a good specimen of my 
work’"’—a copy of ‘*The Compleat Angler” (London, 1836), 
two vols, extended to five, with 615 extra illustrations, in crimson 
crushed levant morocco, with emblematic inside borders and 
‘joints, full gilt back, etc., fetched $460; and a copy of the ‘* Nar- 
rative of the Excursion and Ravages of the King’s Troops under 
the Command of Gen. Gage” (1775), also bound by him, $118. 
Bindings by some of Mr. Matthews’s famous European colleagues 
also fetched good prices. 

The prices of the Grolier Club publications averaged lower than 
they did at the Riker sale: $210 at both sales for the ‘‘ Decree 
of Star Chamber”; $200 for ‘ Rubdiy at” ($210 at Riker sale) ; 
$40 for Robert Hoe’s ‘‘ Lecture on Bookbinding” ($50 at Riker 
sale); $31 for **Peg Woffington” ($32 at Riker sale); $30 for 
Mr. Matthews’s ‘‘ Modern Bookbinding” ($26 at Riker sale); 
$67.50 for Bury’s ‘‘ Philobiblon” ($63 at Riker sale); and $35 
for the ‘‘ Laws and Acts of the General Assembly,” etc. ($41 at 
Riker sale). 

_ The portrait of Mr. Matthews given herewith formed the frontis- 
Piece of the catalogue of the sale; and Mr. Samuel P. Avery 
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furnished an introduction. Mr. Avery, by the way, will be some- 
what pained to learn that the Journal des Débats of Feb. 6 refers. 
to him sympathetically as ‘‘ Samuel P. Avery, one of the most im- 
portant picture dealers of New York, who died recently.” 





The Best Twelve American Stories 

WE SHALL BE GLAD to have our readers send us lists of the 
best twelve short stories by American authors. Only original 
stories, in English prose, will be considered. No story of more than: 
fifteen thousand words should be included. The polls will close 
on March 30, and to the person sending the list which we regard 
as the best, we will give $15 worth of books, of his or her selection, 
at American publishers’ prices. 

Lists should be written on only one side of the sheet. And on 
the envelope should be written the words ‘‘ Short Stories.” 

287 FOURTH AVE., New York. EDITORS OF THE CRITIC. 





[We thought we had stated the conditions of the competition 
fully and clearly at the start; but thus far we have received almost. 
as many letters of inquiry as lists of stories, One correspond- 
ent wishes to know whether the stories may all be by a single 
author; another, whether they may have been published in book 
form, or only in magazines; still another, whether they must be by 
writers now living. A fourth inquires whether they must be by 
native American authors, or may be by writers who reside, or have 
resided, in America, no matter what their nationality. A fifth is. 
anxious to learn whether the stories may be in verse. We are not 
at all sure that the tale of possible inquiries is complete, but to meet 
some of them we have slightly modified the original statement, and 
may say that any list will be considered that does not violate any’ 
of the terms as stated above. 

By American authors we mean authors born in the United States, 
or of American parentage; or such as may have come here in child-- 
hood and made this country their permanent home. This would 
exclude Mrs. Burnett, who came here from England in childhood, 
but has gone to London of late years and made her home there;. 
and Mr. Kipling, who came here after his writings had made him 
famous, and is not an American citizen, nor at present even a resi-- 
dent of America. } 


Education 


ON Feb. 10 the Board of Estimate and Apportionment passed a: 
resolution directing the Commissioner of Public Works to remove 
the 42nd Street Reservoir (the site of the Public Library) as soon 
as the new water mains on Fifth Avenue are laid as far south as 
38th Street. A bill introduced in the Assembly at Albany pro- 
vides for the erection of a library building on the ground to be 
thus cleared. As the cost is limited to $2,500,000, the city would 
thus, by the annual expenditure of about $75,000, in interest on 
bonds, secure the free use of a growing collection of books, now 
numbering about 400,000 volumes, and a maintenance fund of 
about $175,000, By this arrangement the institution could afford 
to become a circulating library, and not, as at present, merely a. 
library of reference. 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
is about to sail for Europe for a year’s work at Oxford. 


The Board of Trustees of Union Theological Seminary has under 
consideration the changing of that institution into a theological 
university, with departments for special theological study in each 
of the great Christian denominations. The plan has been in- 
formally discussed for three or four yéars, but no definite action 
has yet been taken. The Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, the 
President-elect of the Seminary, declares that the great question to- 
be settled before any steps can be taken in the matter, is whether 
the proposed extension would not render void some of the endow- 
ments left to the Seminary, thus leaving it financially crippled. It 
is likely, on the other hand, that the different denominations would 
endow their special branches, especially as the cost of equipping 
them would be comparatively small. 

The Department of Philology of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts- 
and Sciences produced the ‘‘Antigone’’ of Sophocles, by Mr. 
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George Riddle of Cambridge, Mass., with Mendelssohn’s music, 
at Association Hall, Bond and Fulton Streets, on yesterday after- 
noon. The presentation will be repeated to-night. 

An entertainment for the benefit of the New York Kindergarten 
Association was given on Feb. 17, at the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
in West 4oth Street. The program included songs by Miss 
Marguerite Hall, music by Mr. Ernest Schelling and Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, and monologues by Miss Beatrice Hereford, of whose 
work Mr. W. D. Howells says:—‘‘ Her movements have had even 
rapturous acceptance from such critics as William Archer and 
Bernard Shaw, and good society generally. What she does is al- 
most a new kind of thing, or rather a quite new variety. Itisa 
monologue, but it is not to tell a story or develop a situation; it is 
to paint a character. This it does with a delicate precision in the 
Jast degree satisfying. In fact, it is something altogether exquisite ; 
I have seen her do two things—a Yankee seamstress and an elderly 
English lady packing for a journey; and she really makes the char- 
acters live before you. She does a lot of such sketches, both 
American and English, with the subtlest perception and the most 
‘delicious humor.”’ At the close of the entertainment tea was served, 
.and an informal reception held, among those assisting the recep- 
tion committee of the Association being Mrs. Burnett, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Richard W. Gilder, Brander Matthews, G. W. 
Smalley, W. E. Dodge, E. C. Stedman, F. R. Stockton, Mrs. 
Hereford, Mr. and Mrs, John Hare, Mr. Howells, Laurence Hutton, 
Miss Hall and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Taber. 


President Patton of Princeton will deliver the chief address at 
the Commemoration Day exercises of Johns Hopkins University, 
on Feb. 22. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature for the incorpora- 
tion of the New York Law School, with the power to confer de- 
grees. Ina circular letter, the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York draws attention to the fact that the New 
York Law School is already a corporation under the laws of the 
state, having received its charter from the Board, the difference 
between that incorporation and the bill now before both houses 
being that now degrees are conferred only on those who meet the 
standard established by the Board, while the bill provides for giv- 
ing to the School the power to fix its own standards and confer its 
own degrees, The letter points out that the proposed bill is a vio- 
lation of the university law of the State, and calls attention to the 
‘danger to education its passage and the precedent thereby estab- 
lished would create. It has the backing of the gentleman who 
owns the Legislature, however, one of whose sons is interested in 
its success, 

The late William Lampson of Le Roy, N. Y., a Yale graduate 
of the class of 62, has bequeathed to his a/ma mater his entire 
fortune, amounting to nearly $1,000,000, 

A five-years’ agreement has been signed between Harvard and 
Yale, providing that ‘‘all contests, with the exception of rowing 
races, shall take place on college grounds.”’ Yale and Princeton 
are likely to make the same arrangement, and thus will college ath- 
letics be restored to their rightful place as competitions between 
gentlemen, and not as arena shows for professional ‘‘ sporting- 
men.” 

The Open Court of Chicago celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
its birth, last month, by changing from a weekly to a monthly 
‘publication. 

A correspondent of the London Dazly News has called attention 
to the fact that the errors of orthography in the recently discovered 
fragments of Bacchylides, those fragments having been copied 
phonetically by slaves ignorant of spelling, throw new light on the 
vexed question of the correct pronunciation of ancient Greek, and 
prove conclusively that it was much like modern Greek, which 
scholars have been denouncing as a corruption. 


The widow of the late Mr. William E. Peck will carry on the 
school at Pomfret, Conn., with the aid of an experienced head 
master. a 

The Indian Rights Association has sent a letter to President- 
elect McKinley, requesting him to retain Dr. W. N. Hailmann as 
Superintendent of Indian Schoo!s. Dr. Hailmann, whose eminent 
fitness for the place is beyond the possibility of even the slightest 
doubt, was appointed by Mr. Cleveland on the recommendation of 
Dr. W. T.. Harris, the chief of the National Bureau of Education, 
and other eminent educators. His retention in his post by the 
incoming administration, it seems to us, should be a foregone con- 
-clusion. 
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Notes 


Dr. NANSEN’S ‘‘Farthest North” was published in England 
on Tuesday last, and on the same day the Messrs. Harper made 
a formal publication of the book in this country. Todo this they 
had to make almost superhuman efforts. The book is in two vol- 
umes, octavo, and covers 1200 pages. Rough proofs were received 
from London, and the matter was at once put into type. It took 
a tremendous force of printers to accomplish this by the desired 
time. Then the revised proofs were sent over from London, and 
the first American proofs corrected by them. Though they 
worked as printers have seldom worked before, it was impossible 
to publish more than a sufficient number of copies by the 15th to 
meet the requirements of the international copyright law. The 
regular publication of the book here will not be until some time in 
March, It will have 120 full-page and numerous text illustra- 
tions, and sixteen colored plates in facsimile from Dr. Nansen’s 
own sketches, besides photogravure portraits and four maps, 
Notwithstanding the enormous price, $50,000, which they paid’ 
for it, the English publishers of the book, Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co., are said to have more than insured their ex- 
penses with their advance orders. ‘‘Farthest North” will be 
bound in a greenish color, suggestive of the tinge of the ice 
fields. On the cover of the first volume will be a picture of the 
Fram, etched in gold. An edition for the colonies will be pub- 
lished in the Macmillan Colonial Library. 


—According to Mr. Harold Frederic’s letter to the New York 
Times, Dr. Nansen’s social success in London exceeds that of 
Stanley or any British explorer. Other European countries, says 
Mr. Frederic, are not so excited over the Swedish hero, and in 
Norway —perhaps because he is a Swede—the papers are cynically 
referring to him as ‘‘ Finansen.’’ Certainly, his monetary rewards 
are going to be enormous. The Redpath Lyceum Bureau of 
Boston has arranged with Dr. Nansen for a course of fifty lectures 
in this country, for-which he will receive $500 a night and ex- 
penses. He will sail for New York, accompanied by his wife, 
early in October. While he is in England, Dr. Nansen will de- 
liver forty-seven lectures, and then proceed to Germany at the 
end of March, to be present at a reception given by the Geo- 
gtaphical Society of Berlin in his honor. It is stated that he has 
declined an offer of 100,000 marks for 100 lectures in Germany. 
During the summer months, Dr. Nansen will rest in Norway, 
where he is building a new villa. 

—Capt. A. T. Mahan’s ‘‘ Nelson and British Sea Power”’ will 
be published in March by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., in two 
octavo volumes of about 900 pages, and will be illustrated with 
twelve battle-plans, eight lithographic maps and about twenty 
photogravure plates. The book will deal both with Nelson’s pub- 
lic and private life, founded largely upon the study of his corre- 
spondence. Capt. Mahan, who is living in New York, has been 
exceedingly busy this winter putting the finishing teuches on this 
book, and also in writing for 7he Century and Harper's. He will 
have an article in the March Harper's showing how our consist- 
ent enforcement of the Monroe doctrine involves greater proba- 
bility of war with European powers, and will outline a scheme of 
defence by sea. 

— What promises to be an interesting book of travels is that of 
Sir H. H. Johnston, on ‘‘ British Central Africa.” The book will 
be illustrated with over 200 pictures, many of them from original 
sketches by the author, others from photographs. 

—Sir Martin Conway's book on ‘‘ The First Crossing of Spitz- 
bergen” will be published in March. 

—Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co. will publish a volume of 
letters from Constantinople written by Mrs. Max Miiller. These 
letters were written about three years ago, and take a rather rose- 
colored view of Turkish life and scenery. 


—The London Bookman says:—‘tWe understand that the 
Clarendon Press are meditating a great and worthy enterprise, no 
less than a complete and magnificent edition of the British classics. 
The volumes will be produced in sumptuous form, and as far as 
possible the editing will be final. It is too soon as yet to give ex- 
act particulars, but it will be generally felt that the Clarendon 
Press is taking a step worthy of its greatest traditions in giving a 
fiiting and permanent form to the classics of Brita‘n. 

—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for early publication 
**Pioneers of Evolution,” from Thales to Huxley, by Edward 
Clodd; ‘* Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot, Duc de Reggio,” compiled 
from the unpublished papers of the Duchesse de Reggio, covering 
the period from the Revo'ution almost to 1830; **Some Masters 
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of Lithography,” by Atherton Curtis; ‘*‘ The Aurora Borealis,” by 
Alfred Angot; ‘‘ The Beautiful Miss Brooke,” by ‘‘Z. Z.”; ‘* Tat- 
terley, the Story of a Dead Man,” by T. Gallon, a new writer; 
‘A Spotless Reputation,” by D. Gerard; and ‘‘ Perfection City,” 
a story of Kansas, by Mrs. Orpen, together with new editions of 
‘Dynamic Sociology,” by Lester F. Ward; ‘* Sight,” by Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte; ‘‘ History of Bimetallism in the United States,” 
by Prof. J. L. Laughlin; and ‘* Actual Africa,” by Frank Vincent. 

—We learn that since the middle of November last, over 120, 
ooo copies of J. M. Barrie’s books have been sold in England and 
the United States—1o0,o00 of these being ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” and ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy.”’ It is said that the sale of 
the latter book in England is only restricted by the difficulty in 
reproducing the etched frontispiece portrait of Margaret Ogilvy, 
which is printed in Paris, and cannot be supplied quickly enoug 
to meet the demand for the book. 

—A life of Isabel, Lady Burton, is being prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, editor of 7he Ladies’ Realm. Mr. Wilkins is also pre- 
paring for publication Sir Richard Burton’s unpublished manu- 
scripts. 

—‘‘ A Pinchbeck Goddess ”’ is the title of a novel by Miss Alice 
Kipling, sister of Rudyard, announced by Mr. Heinemann in Lon- 
don. Ang!o-Indian life at Simla furnishes the setting of the story. 


‘Miss Kipling, it is explained, has long been really Mrs. Fleming, 


the wife of an English officer. By using her maiden name in her 
literary venture, she adds a third Kipling to the record of English 
letters. The American edition of the book will be published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


—Mr. Gladstone is about to bring out a second series of books 
made up from his occasional writings. The first volume will ap- 
pear in the spring. 

—Ouida has written a book called ‘* The Massarenes,’’ which 
is said to be a new departure for this clever, if eccentric, writer. 
The hero of the story emigrates to America, where he accumulates 
a fortune by more or less questionable means, and returns to 
England to spend it. The efforts of the millionaire and his wife 
to buy their way into society are said to be handled with a 
scathing pen. 


—Chief Hazen of the Secret Service has recovered some 350 separ- 
ate letters, documents, commissions, land patents, old English war- 
rants, etc., which, it is alleged, were stolen by an employee named 
Turner from the Congressional Librery. Some date back far be- 
yond 1700, and among them are the autographs of King George II., 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Livingston, of British Prime Min- 
isters and other distinguished men. Some 150 documents are still 
missing. One of the recovered treasures is Washington’s journal 
for 1787. 
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—The February smoker of the Booksellers’ League was held in 
Hardman Hall on Feb. 19. There was an informal and extem- 
pore debate on ‘‘ The Arrangement of Stock.” 


—The entire autograph of Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion" is soon to be 
sold at auction in England. It comes direct from a descendant 
of Keats’s publisher, and is now offered for the first time. The 
MS., says the London Zmes, ‘‘comprises 181 leaves, and in- 
cludes the four ‘ Books’ into which the poem was divided. The 
alterations in pencil and pen are exceedingly interesting, and, with 
the exception of one folio, the MS. is entirely in the beautifully 
clear and neat handwriting of the poet.” In addition to ‘‘ Endy- 
mion,”’ the same sale will include, also from the same source, the 
autograph MS. of ‘‘ Lamia,” which covers twenty-six pages folio. 
Both MSS. bear the usual ‘‘ instructions to the printer,” and are 
consequently the actual ‘‘copy” from which the poems were 
set up. 


—William Watson contributed to a recent number of 7he Acaa- 
emy the following verses on ‘‘Wymps,” Miss Evelyn Sharp's 
successful book for children :— 


‘* Here in this book, the wise may find 
A world exactly to their mind. 
From fairy kings to talking fish, 
There’s everything such persons wish! 


‘* Sweeter little maid than you 
Never read a story through. 
Through a sweeter little book 
Little maid shall never look.” 


(See Mr. Waugh's London Letter in 7he Crétzc of Jan. 23.) 


—The Emperor Francis Joseph has made the poet Maurus Jokai 
a life member of the Hungarian House of Magnates. 


—Accordingto The Humanitarian, ‘‘M. Zola has just delivered 
himself of a vigorous attack on the persons who declared from in- 
sufficient data that genius is allied to madness, and deduce there- 
from that anyone who is at all out of the common lerd is degen- 
erateor a lunatic. The general adoption of such a theory, accord- 
ing to M. Zola, would mean the triumph of the commonpléce. 
There is a great controversy going on in French scientific circles 
just now apropos of an attack on Lombroso by Dr. Toulouse, 
who objects to Lombroso’s historical methcd of demonstration, 
which consists of a heap of facts and anecdotes about great men 
for the purpose of proving that they are insane. Dr. Toulouse 
says that these things only go to prove that the great men are 
really great, and not matter-of fact individuals like the vulgar popu- 
lace. The French scientist is about to experiment on his own ac- 
count on intellectual persons like M. Zola and others, for the 
purpose of refuting the theories of Lombroso. As for Max 
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Nordau, the author of ‘ Degeneration,’ M. Zola considers him a __ ter. 
_Sarceur and altogether beneath contempt. He says that he is a 
‘ literary dustman,’ who has swept into his basket all the absurdities 
and lies which are floating about concerning prominent men. The 
mere fact that Nordau should follow so base an occupation is suffi- 
cient proof to Zola that he is the greatest degenerate of all. 
Certainly, if every departure from the conventional or common- 
place is to be stigmatized as a proof of degeneracy, we shall become 
even a duller world than we are.” 
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As I write this, several of them are fluttering an dartingd 
about the shrubbery in the door-yard. Last summer a pair of them 
built a nest in a low pine-tree, twelve feet from the parlor window, 
The mother-bird often sat on the nest 
while I held a little girl up close by—three or four feet away—to 


There are about twenty of the birds in the colony near us here. 
The jay is easily tamed, and is friendly and fearless near people 
who like birds. 
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I must confess that I 


It is neither a dry 


‘* The literary characterizations are not merely shadowy outlines of types or tendencies, but set 
men and their works in their concrete peculiarities clearly before our eyes, and in an extraordinarily 
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he treats of—a poem, a word, an opinion---to give his picture life and motion. 
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‘* Hardly a page in the whole book which will not repay careful perusal.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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! ,Clara. Horace Everett. $1.50. W. Dillingham Co. Winter, John Stran Grip. $1.25. Stone & Kimball. 
4 Lee, F. W. Lenten Verses. Rush City, Mian: Rush City Post. Yeoman, W. J. A Woman’s Courier. $1.25. Stone & Kimball, 








$1000 IN GOLD 


will be paid in prizes for the best answers to examination 
papers containing 150 questions about things we all want 
to know. No acquaintance with the classics or higher 
mathematics is required for this competition; a bright 
schoolboy or a clear-headed business man can do as well 
as a college professor. But these prizes can only be won 
by people who use 


The Century 
Dictionary ana 
Cyclopedia 


Ten Superb Volumes. The World’s Greatest Reference Work. An 
International Authority, containing 500,000 Definitions, 150,000 
Encyclopedic Articles, 300,000 Quotations, 8,000 Engravings. 
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a 
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The award committee will consist of college professors whose 
names will be announced later. 


You can obtain immediate possession of this great work 


For $5.00 only 


in cash, and (with diligence) win one of the prizes. 
(First Prize, $500.) 


Send for a descriptive pamphlet of the work, or details of the competition, to 


THE CENTURY Co. (Dept. » New York 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH jerrens oF < CELEBRITIES. 


id for 
ALTER R. BEN. MIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


ENGLISH JUST OUT: February Cl ganened Detain 
ents Pale seston ane a iat 

BOOKS. English Works for collectors. BEND portot Ka 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Avenue, 

The Mohawk Building, New York. 

H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, New YORK. 

Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 

volumes or single numbers. 


BACK NUMBERS of THE CRITIC bengnt and sold by A.8. 
CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., New York 

















THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books, 
Back-number magazines. For any sk on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


Tales of Indian i fe 
‘*LO-TO-KAH ” 


BY VERNER Z. REED, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY CHARLES CRAIG AND L. MAYNARD DIXON. 


Beautifully bound in crepon linen, 

with gilt top and uncut leaves. 

Can be purchased at any book- 

store for ONE DOLLAR, or will be 

sent by the publishers to any 
address in the U. S. for that price. 
NDIAN life from its various 
sides has probably never 
been better aye than in 
**Lo-To-Kau.” This splen- 
did book is composed of six 
most entertaining stories of 
Indian love, war and witch- 
craft. Itis filled with strange 
adventures in a section of our 
own country but little known in literature. Into 
the stories are woven Indian beliefs in spirits, 
trance-mediumship and supernatural phenomena. 




















* Are told in such a realistic style that the reader won- 
ders if it is not actually the true story of a great Indian 
life. It dees not strike one as extraordinary, and the 
reader follows the narrative with the breathless interest 
and unquestioning faith of a child listening to a fairy 
tale.’’—Colorado Springs Gas Gazette. 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y 





‘‘Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD” 


A personal sketch by lier friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from The Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book. 


Cloth, $1.50. Large-paper, $5.00. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY 





287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


tue WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


nn. 
City ad for culture and study. ° Ex- 
t tonchors. ’ 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 











Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHoo. For Girts. Spring term opens April 7th, 
1897. Twenty-second year. The Rev. Francis 

Russell, Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 








NEW JERSEY 


The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
Gollege Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 





EDUCATIONAL 


OHIO 








On10, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ ngiish and Classical 
ScHOOL For GIRLS. lege Preparatory, Regular and 
Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





T.|MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss PLOnEnon ALDWIN, cipal. Within five 
— more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this Sekeet. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma = in 
both General and College-Pre; tory urses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 








NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doays. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boy, Principal. 





S 


26th year. 
Albany, N. Y. 


at WM. R. JENKINS’, 
Publisher, 
851 SIxTH AVENUE, 
NEW YOR 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Complete Catalogue on application, ° 





64 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra. OC. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
On yy Cen oy ui ~ 7” beau- 
tally located on Hudson River, nenr eat Point. For 

8S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 


Nsw York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
state sie: ‘Gartitcats edaaite to Vassar and Wellesley, 
One and a half hours from New York. 











HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


th . Pre thorou, for Co! the Govern- 
ment ‘seeder: Nod Business, . 8. Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Recretary of War 
J B. B Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
F ony R45 le aah pt fy Bd 
it may be affirmed that no Conserv abroad can 
claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 
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HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIiversips Driv, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


ibbons’s School for Girls. 

a. Primary and Advanced Classes. Preparation 
colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 

ember 30, 1896. 

Saran H,. Emerson, Principal. 


~—j 
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55 West 47th St. 








(For use in schools 


CORTINA METHOD { and self-study.) 


SPANISH, ‘ 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 
PRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books |, and II., 3oc. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send sc. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West:4th St., N. Y. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 





LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. | 

Silk Petticoats. 
BATISTE CORSETS. 


Shirt Waists. 
SPRING STYLES 
CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
Organdie, Dimity, Gingham. 


SILK FROCKS. 
Hand. made Guimps. 
Hand-Embroidered Underwear. 


Droodooay A 1 90h bt. 


NEW YORK. 





** TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ** 
A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 


rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 


250 


‘* ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 
A reprint of some of the most striking contri- 


Cloth, $1. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


butions to the earlier numbers. 























Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 


healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





‘GIFT BOOKS. 


Shakespeare’s Town and Times. 
H. 8. and C. W. WARD. Illustrated. Sq. 8vo, $3.00 


Architecture in Italy. 
R. CaTranEo. Translated by Countess I. Curtis- 
Cholmeley. Illustrated. 4to, parchment, $7.00. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New iork. 





PISTIS SOPHIA. 


An agnostic gospel (with extracts from the books. 
of the Saviour appended) originally translated 
from the Greek into Coptic and now for the first 
time Englished from Schwartze’s Latin version 
of the only known Coptic MS.,and checked by 
Amelineau’s French version, with an introduction 
by G. R. 8. Mead, B A., M R.A.8. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 

Send for new catalogue now ready. 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
T. E. Comba, Agent, 65 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 





Improvements, 
“Ps REAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
NOT CHANGES MERELY, 


DISTINGUISH 
sn NUMBER 
NEW the 
MODELS oat 
of the 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is *‘ the first 4#erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news.. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





